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From varied voices representing farming, in 
dustry, business, labor, religious and educational 

nents of the nation there issued a double, 
dominant theme at the Congress on Edueation 
for Democracy, held in New York City on Au- 
gust 15, 16 and 17, under the auspices of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. This double 
theme was the freedom of representative democ- 
racy and the dignity and worth of the individual. 
Eminent speakers of four European nations— 
Great Britain, Franee, Sweden and Poland 
joined in similar emphasis; and the most dis- 
tinguished of them, Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin, of Great Britain, expressed 
both aspeets with extraordinary effectiveness 


former 


and felicity: 

There is one thing our peoples—yours and mine 
—have in common: freedom is the air we breathe, 
freedom is in our blood and bones: the independence 
of the human spirit. . 

We can think of individuals, often in the 
humblest walks of life, who by their lives, all 
unconsciously, have strengthened us, given us pur- 
pose, have made the struggle, the daily struggle 
of life, seem worth while. And not true in 
the democracy we would all wish to see? The 
example of the good citizen is the preserving salt. 


is it 


The religious aspect of democracy, to which 
two general sessions were devoted, was stressed 
by the fons et origo of the congress, Dean Wil- 
liam F. Russell, of Teachers College: 


» M4 . 
Positively, democracy can not persist under 


materialism. Negatively, democracy can not be 
improved unless we hold the lines fast. In both 
these connections religion plays a most important 


part. 


eovered three 


The 


days of morning, afternoon and evening ses 


program of the congress 
sions at which more than forty speakers pre 
sented broad topies to large audiences; it in 
cluded also sixteen seminars at which delegates 
of lay and educational organizations considered 
The 


were findings and statements which led 


more specifie problems. outeome of the 


latter 
to the appointment by Dean Russell of “a con 
results of 


tinuation eommittee to consider the 


the present congress and to prepare plans for 
further activities,” to deal with problems such 


as these: 


(1) The relative responsibility of capital, labor, 
education and enterprise in developing more jobs. 

(2) The nature of driving forees which produce 
creative activity. 

(3) The 
the responsibility for coordinating all the 
tional influences of the community. 

(4) The birth, growth and death of economic 


that will assume 


nature of the group 


educa 


patterns. 


(5) How to get into 


ideas from all groups 
operation more effectively. 

(6) How to define an adequate minimum pro 
gram for education. 
(7) How to provide more adequately for the 


religious instruction of youth. 


This ScHoot AND Society report will give the 
composition of the congress, the program and a 


summary of certain leading addresses. 


ORGANIZATIONS PARTICIPATING IN THE CONGRESS 


The Congress on Edueation for Democracy, 
f . 


originated and developed by Dean Russell, was 








unusual in its composition. As set forth by 
Prof ” Thoma H. Briggs, chairman of the 
Teachers ( ollege eommittee in charge, the con- 
gnized that the public “has and should 

ve in a demoeracy the final decision regarding 
the general policies of edueation, leaving mat- 
ters of teehnieal procedure to those who have 
onal training and competence.”  <Ac- 
cordingly, nation-wide lay organizations as well 


onal institutions and organizations 


i ed Wa 

ere Ni ed to be represented at the eongress. 
The follown om re sponded by send nye delegates: 

American Association of Advertising Agencies; 
(merican Association of University Women; 
American Bankers Association; American sar 
\ m: American Farm Bureau Federation; 
American Federation of Labor; American Legion; 
American Medieal Association; Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America; Congress 
of Industrial Organizations; Cooperative League 
f the United States of America; Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development; Farmers’ 
Kdueatior nd Cooperative Union of America; 
General ederation of Women’s Clubs; Junior 
Chamber of Commeree of the United States; Ki- 

nis International: Lions International; Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People: National Association of Manufacturers; 
Nat nal Asso¢ tion of Real Estate Boards; Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers; Na 
tion (\ rative Counc National Federation 


f Business and Professional Women’s Clubs; Na 
tional Grange; National Home Demonstration 
Council; National League of Women Voters; Na- 
tional Negro Congress; and National Small Busi- 
ness Men’s Association. 

Matching the total of official dele- 

+ - ] 


gates of lay organizations, there was an equal 


duc itors: 
number of edueator-delegates, representing all 
fields of education 


and adult 


primary, secondary, higher 
both privately and publicly supported. 

A letter was received from President Roose- 
velt expressing “the hope that, as a result of the 
Congress on Edueation for Demoeracy, a great 
wave of interest will spread over the land, out 
of whieh will grow more and more effeetive 
methods of bringing to pass our cherished ideal 
ol democracy.” 

PROGRAM OF THE GENERAL SESSIONS 


The program of general sessions was earried 


through as follows: 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 15 
Opening Meeting (MeMillin Thea- 


’, 


10:00 A.M. 


tre). Theme: 


‘*Demoecracy and Its Challenge. 
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Chairman: Nicholas Murray Butler, pr 


Columbia University. Speakers: William P, 
sell, dean of Teachers College, Columbia 
Chat 


Beard, historian—‘‘ Essentials of Demoe: 


’ 


versity—‘ ‘Opening the Congress.’ 


T. V. Smith, congressman from Illinois—‘] 
tion in Equanimity.’’ The Rt. Hon. tl 
Stamp, chairman, London Midland and S 
Railway—‘‘ The Essential Characteristics 
mocracy’’ (Lord Stamp was prevented at t 
moment from coming to America, and his 
was broadcast from London to the « 
through the courtesy of the National Broad 
Company). John M. Ciechanowski, 
minister plenipotentiary and envoy extrao 
from Poland to the United States—‘ Th: 


, 


lenge to Democracy.’ 


2:45 p.M. University Convocation (1 


morial Library). Conferring by President 
of honorary degrees: Doctor of Letters uj 
fessor Fred Clarke, University of Lond 
Principal John Murray, University Colleg 

Doctor of Laws upon the Right Honoral 
Eustace Percy, reetor of Neweastle, M. | 
Herriot, president of the Chamber of De} 
the French Republic (in absentia) and tl 
Honorable the Earl Baldwin of Bewdley, 

Prime Minister of Great Britain. 

3:30 P.M. First Meeting of Seminar M 
School 
Frank P. Graham, president of the Unive: 
North Carolina. 

3:30 P.M. General Meeting (MeMillin 


(Horace Mann Auditorium). S 


Theme: ‘‘Democraey and Its Challenge.’’ 
man: Mrs. Elinore M. Herrick, regional 
National Labor Relations Board. Speakers: 
Morris S. Lazaron, Baltimore— ‘Some C] 
to American Democracy.’’ John Murray 
pal of the University College of the South W 
England, Exeter—‘‘Edueation for Democ: 
Great Britain.’’ Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 1 
—‘Women, Edueation and Democracy.’’ |! 
Bevin, general secretary of the Transport 


General Workers Union, London — ‘‘ Fo: 


Democracy. ’’ 
6:30 P.M. 3uffet supper for official de! 
and invited guests (Teachers College). 

8:30 P.M. General Meeting (Horace 
School Auditorium). Theme: ‘‘Democt 
Other Lands.’’ Chairman: A. J. Stoddard, 
intendent of schools, Philadelphia. Sp: 
G. T. Hankin, vice chairman, Association f 
cation for Citizenship of Great Britain—‘‘‘ 
ship in Great Britain.’’? Fred Clarke, dir 
Institute of Edueation, University of Lo 
‘“Problems of Education for Citizenship 
3ritish Dominions.’’ Mrs. Alva Myrdal, di! 
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[raining College for Nursery School and 
Stockholm, 
tion for Democracy in Sweden.’’ Rt. Hon. 


irten Teachers, Sweden— 
istace Perey, rector, Neweastle Division of 


University. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 16 
,.mM. General Meeting (McMillin Thea- 
Ernest H. Wilkins, president, 
College. ‘¢The 
n to Edueation for Democracy.’’ 
Sloane Coffin, president, Union Theological 


Chairman: 
Theme: Contribution of 


Speakers: 


. ry. Anton Charles Pegis, assistant profes 
Mor 


M. Kaplan, professor of homiletics, Jewish 


philosophy, Fordham University. 

rical Seminary of America. 

pM. General Meeting (McMillin Theatre). 
on of meeting on ‘‘The Contribution of 
to Edueation for Democracy.’’ Diseus- 

issues formulated by a commission consist 

members of the Protestant, Catholic and 

faiths, led by Professor Harrison S. Elliott, 
Theological Seminary. 


Mann 
Eduea 


(Horace 


** Present 


p.M. General Meeting 
\uditorium): Theme: 
Opportunities for Rural Youth in a Democ- 
Clarence Poe, The 
‘*Living and Learning in a 
sound film. ‘‘The Future 
s of Ameriea,’’ Elmer Johnson, Winchester, 
‘(4-H 


Blanche 


Chairman: editor, 
ve Farmer. 


School,’? a 


Prepares for Living in a Democ- 
Brobeil, ‘*My Ex- 
in 4-H Clubs,’’?’ Walter Thompson, Black 

N.C. ‘*Problems of Farm Youth,’’ Sarah 

Pass Galbreath, 

Bottom, Pa.; Elmer Blevine, Peach Bottom, 

Lois M. Clark, State Department of Public 

tion, to he 


Farm School 


Ames, Ia. 


Parkesburg, Margaret 


Harrisburg, Pa. Wisconsin 
‘olk School: The 


wy,’’ Chris L. Christensen, dean, College 


Trains for 


\griculture, University of Wisconsin. ‘‘My 
ug for Citizenship in the Farm Folk 

s .’’ Robert E. Conway, Janesville, Wis. 
7:30 P.M. Dinner, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


‘*Democracy at Work.’’ Chairman: Wil- 
I’. Russell. Speakers: Louis J. Taber, master, 
nal Grange—‘The Farmers’ Contribution to 
cy.’’ Message from William Green, presi- 


\merican Federation of Labor. Greetings 
English Labor by Ernest Bevin, secretary of 
'ransport and General Workers Union, Lon- 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, the 

Chase National Bank—‘‘ Voluntary Action 
The 
n. the Earl Baldwin of Bewdley, formerly 


Minister, Great Britain. 


chairman of 


‘rovernmental Compulsion in Democracy. ’’ 


I 
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THURSDAY, AuGUST 17 

10:00 A.M. General Meeting (MeMillin Thea 

tre). Theme: ‘‘The Contribution of Higher Edu 

eation and Adult Education to Democracy.’’ 


Chairman: Ernest O. Holland, president, State 
College of Washington. Speakers: Karl W. Bige 
low, director, Commission for Teacher Edueation, 
American Mildred H. 
MeAfee, president, Wellesley College. Morse A, 
Association for 


Council on Edueation. 


Cartwright, director, American 
Adult Edueation. 

2:00 p.M. General Meeting (MeMillin Theatre). 
eT he Youth Organiza- 
Democratic Chairman: Colonel 
Roosevelt. took the 


Among the groups par 


Contributions of 
Life.’’ 


This section 


Theme: 
tions to 
lheodore form 
of a panel discussion. 
ticipating were the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp 
fire Girls and Boys’ Clubs of America. Young 
members of these organizations were spokesmen. 
Adult leaders of the discussion included: Dr. Ray 
3 Wyland, Boy Seouts of America; Hazel Os 
borne, Girl Scouts; R. K. Atkinson, Boys’ Club of 
\merica, and C. Frances Loomis, Camp Fire Girls. 
4:00 to 6:00 P.M. 
(Russell Court). 


8:30 


r 


Tea for delegates and guests 
Closing session of the and 
Hall). 


Chairman: 


P.M. congress 
Theme: 


Win- 


Speakers: Thomas H. Briggs, 


publie mass meeting (Carnegie 


‘Democracy Moves Forward.’’ 
throp W. Aldrich. 
chairman of the Faculty Committee, Teachers Col- 
lege—‘‘Summary Report of the Resolutions and 
the Sessions.’’ H. W. 
Prentis, Jr., president, Armstrong Cork Company, 
Laneaster, Pa—‘‘A Republic, If We Can Keep 
It.’’ John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
education—‘ ‘Democracy in Education.’’ 

Hon. the Earl Baldwin of Bewdley. <A 
from Edouard Herriot, president of the 
William F. 


Discussions of Seminar 


commissioner of 
The Rt. 
message 
French 
*¢Con- 


Chamber of Deputies. Russell 


cluding the Congress.’’ 


ADDRESSES AT THE OPENING SESSION 


President Butler, honorary chairman of the 
congress, presided at the opening session on the 
morning of August 15. In his introduetory 


words, Dr. Butler gave his own definitions of 
the terms used in the name applied to this con 
gress. Education must, he said, “mean a gradual 
adjustment to the spiritual possessions of the 
race, with a view to realizing one’s own poten 
tialities and to assisting in earrying forward 
that 


whieh we eall civilization.” 


complex of ideas, acts and _ institutions 


Democracy I define as government by the people 
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in the interest of all the people, with guarantee of 
( l and religious liberty of every citizen. Demoe 
rac is not government by the mob. Democracy 
s not en government by a majority, unless the 
majority respects the general welfare and puts it 
before institutional or group interests, and unless 
that majority maintains undiminished the funda 


mental guarantee of civil and religious liberty. 


Dean Russell, the first speaker, set forth the 
purpose of the congress as bringing together 
laymen and edueators representative of all 


phases of American life to discuss the question: 
What is the responsibility of education for the 
The “first 
You 


defense and advance of democracy? 
line of defense” of democracy is edueation. 
ean not shoot an idea. 

a bad idea is a better idea; 
the half truth; the 


defense against propaganda is education; and it 


The defense against 
defense against a truth is a 
is in education that democracies must place their 
trust. 

We must not keep our people from reading or 
must not censor what they see or 
the 


are allowed to speak, they 


listening. We 
We must not 
but if they 


n no uncertain terms. 


hear. muzzle even Fascists and 


Communists, 


must be answered 
The 


be seduced by 


Then we shall not 
the 


Then we 


good citizen must know. 


the blandishments of enemy. 


The good citizen must answer. can tol- 
erate the abuses of freedom of speech, 

Professor Beard began his address by point- 
the the the 
term democracy in its present sense, tracing it 
to Woodrow Wilson. 


“six enduring elements” of 


out relative recency of use of 


ing 
There are, he indieated, 
demoeraecy—popu- 
lar government, efficieney in function, sustaining 
civil liberty 


economy, edueation, 


and “the spirit of humanity and enlightenment 


appropriate 


which lifts men and women above the beasts of 
the field and confers on them moral nghts and 
social duties... . The negleet or failure of one 
imperils the fortunes of all. Any conception of 
democracy in America less comprehensive would 
not correspond to irreducible facts in the ease.” 

Dr. Beard went on to say that declaration of 
popular will is “only the beginning of demo- 
cratie government,” and that, “unless the agen- 
cies of popular will ean legislate appropriately 
and administer efficiently, the demoeratie forms 
will perish, no matter what oeeans of ink are 
spilt and what flowers of eloquence bloom in 
their defense.” 

The erisis in national life foreeast long ago 


has arrived, Dr. Beard declared. 
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Not curtailment but expansion of production js 
now a primary need of American democracy. Our 
output of wealth must be materially increased, and 
there must be a distribution of employment, goods 
and services wide enough to afford those oppor 
tunities and assurances upon which popular 


ernment rests and must ever rest. 


If we are to learn from the instructions 
queathed to us by the founders and_ builders 
the Republic, it is idle gossip to speak of the long 


term promise of democracy unless leaders in g 
ernment, business enterprise, agriculture and Jabor 
ean cast off their hate-born formulas, rise t 
occasion as did the creators of the Republic, 1 
upon methods and measures that will expand pre 
duction, enlarge and steady the domestie market 
and assure the wide distribution of employments, 
goods and services essential to the stability and 


progress of a democratic society. 

The addresses by Dean Russell and Profess 
Beard last 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 


were printed in week’s issu 

Speaking on the subject “Edueation in Equa 
nimity,” Representative Smith said that 
mounting wail of human woe from abroad is but 
warning to us at home that barbarians are on 
the mareh and that no land is automatieally sat 
from the ravages of their cruelty. They cou 
like Alarie, but now attended by edueators 
insinuate ideologies of enmity and terror. On! 
democratic education ean save the world, and 1 
only if there is time, from the degradation 
their high-pressure indoctrination.” 

“Rather than Representative 
Smith, “I would if I could superinduce calmness 
If we become as excited as our ene 


alarm,” said 
among us. 
mies, then we'll beat them to the draw—and a 
goes down in the 
Among other things, 


demoeratie education awtul 


avalanche of war. there 
fore, the humane spirit which we wish to cult! 
vate must be education in equanimity. . . . Thi 
chief lesson for the generous mind is that 
doctrination of attitude is more important than 
any quarrel over content.” Mr. Smith the 
humorously developed the idea of learning 
hate urbanely” and he proposed “three inco 
poreal entities to hate, to hate with al] you 
might and thus purge your soul of aggressions 
Demagogue, Plutogogue and Theogogue.” 
He closed with a tribute to Thomas Jefferson, 
who “still lives and rules America in wisdom 
and equanimity.” 
The Stamp, 
from London, coneluded as follows: 


address of Lord broadeasted 
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[he first issue is that education should group 
ns more consciously around the full exercise 
ask 


if it is ‘‘delivering the goods’’ in 


mocratie funetions, and itself at every 


a people 

the essentials of survival. 

rhe last and commanding issue is that eduea 
should recognize that democracy is more than 

than a set of 


rm of and 


ties and privileges; it is really the develop 


government more 


if the universal sense of responsibility and 


self-sacrifice. 


The Polish statesman, former Minister Ciech 

vski, began by suggesting that “it would 
ndeed be presumption on the part of any 
European to come here from the Old World, 
which so frequently sins against democracy, in 
rder to set up as a preacher on democracy to 
the 
st truly demoeratie people in the world.” M. 


e American people, who are certainly 


Ciechanowski’s summary of the “boon of de 


oeracy” was as follows: 


In these times of high-sounding and empty slo 
gans, in this present period of the reign of para 
and misconception, it is urgent to remove a 
lamental misconception which may be partly 
sponsible for the present grandiose display of 
fact, 
sound, it has become urgent to 


insound thinking and unsound living. In 
strange as it may 
stress the prosai¢ truth that supermen, demi-gods 
Only 


this 


nd gods are not born of human parents. 


helpless and very human babies are born in 


d of ours. Moreover, their only sporting 
ince of ever achieving greatness depends on 


41 


their being born and bred in a free community, 
where individual man is allowed freely to develop 
his mind, his soul and his talents, to discover his 
vocation, to express his thoughts, to feel free and 
) live in freedom; where, in healthy emulation 
with his fellow men, he has every prospect of suc 
cess and every moral and material encouragement 
to tend towards the most exalted heights of human 
achievement. 

This is the greatest, the most important boon of 
dk n ocracy . 

It is the reason why, as long as the human race 
mains sane and worthy of its name, it will reject 
the enslavement of the 


doctrines based on 


hun an soul, 

At the first meeting of seminar members, on 
‘the afternoon of August 15, an address was 
given by President Graham, of the University of 
North Carolina, in whieh he described “centers 
of tension” in American education: The costs of 
education; the seope, content, methods and re- 
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sults of education; freedom of teaching and 


activities of teachers; and the interpretation of 
freedom, equality and the demoeratie philosophy 
of edueation. Said Dr. Graham, in elosing: 


In this critical hour for human freedom, 


renouneed or crushed in more than half the world. 


now 


instead of a dictatorship away from democracy 


and instead of 


this 


a dictatorship toward democracy, 


conference sounds its timely challenge 


to education for democracy. As America may with 
new faith turn to both education and democracy, 
may we, as teachers and citizens, turn for guidance 
to Him who was at onee the Greatest Teacher and 
the Supreme Democrat from whose teachings and 
freedom and demoe 


life eame the foundations of 


racy in the modern world. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN SPEAKERS 


Two American and two British speakers dis 
cussed challenges to democracy at the afternoon 
meeting of August 15. Rabbi Lazaron stressed 
the threats to American demoeracy inherent in 
“the sharpened elass consciousness that divides 
our eitizens against each other and threatens to 


He 


felt that a new spirit is now arising, “a growing 


destroy the spiritual unity of the nation.” 


feeling that none of us ean prosper at the ex 


pense of the other, that our vast material 
wealth and our intelleetual and physieal energies 
must be devoted to the service of all.” 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher considered “the dan 
gers inherent in the situation of women in mod 
ern democracies.” She pointed out that, in their 
participation in work to-day, women “are only 


doing in the modern way what women have al- 


ways done—produecing and serving.” Women 
have abstained from entering “the field of com 
merce, of profit-making.” Mrs. Fisher de- 
cried “the campaign on the part of business 


to steer women away from productive work and 
useful services by building up the fiction that 
their work in the modern world is to buy—to 
spend money for more and ever more posses- 
sions.” 

I propose that one of the simplest, most natural 
for 
help keep the roads open to complete development 


[safeguards against fascism] is educators to 
for women, by training them in their youth to be 
willing to accept no life which leads to less dignity 
than that of full human maturity and usefulness, 
and by standing guard over the public opinion 
them the 


serve which 


which will ensure to each one of work, 


the the 


deserves by her ability. 


authority, chance to she 
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Saying that he spoke as a native Seotsman, 
Principal John Murray paid tribute to the En- 
their “great system of manly and 


The 


the publie schools and likewise ol the schools 


glish and 


citizenry edueation.” dominating motive 


the new national system “may be summed up 
Community.” Demoeracy in Great Britain 
to-day “needs neither to be created nor saved by 
any special agency, though it is powerfully sup 
ported by education. It pervades the colleetive 


mind of Britain through and through. It has 
become something timeless; it sums up the past, 
and fills the present, and shines into the future.” 
The British Mr. Bevin, 


whose words at the dinner are referred to later. 


second speaker was 

Three additional addresses relating to eduea- 
tion and democracy in England and in the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations were given on the 
evening of August 15, by Lord Eustace Perey, 
by Professor Fred Clarke and by Mr. G. T. 
Hankin. 

The most applauded speaker of that evening 
Mrs. Alva Myrdal, a Swedish 
whose command of English and whose zest in 
She re- 
the 
“small nations in Northern Europe which still 


was edueator 


her subject made her very popular. 


ferred to herself as a represe ‘tative of 


stubbornly believe in their talent for demoe- 
racy.” 

The sehool system of Sweden, “measured by 
New World standards, seems rather formal and 
It is to voluntary adult education that 


goes, said Mrs. Myrdal, of “making 


rigid.” 
the honor 
of ours a true edueation, that is, an edueation 
for life.” She outlined the seope and the meth- 
ods of the “study cireles” of “More 
15,000 such groups with nearly 200,000 


would 


Sweden. 
than 
corre- 


members—whieh in this country 


spond to 4,000,000 working class people, meet 


regularly through the year to learn and diseuss.” 
The Seandinavian countries are meeting “the 
that it 
should make as many as possible of the citizens 


eriterion of a demoeratie education, 
as deeply as possible engaged as participants in 


life... . They 


are making of education a perpetual rather than 


modern civilization and eivie 
a closed process; they are keeping a large pro- 


portion of the people eduecable through life.” 
THE CONTRIBUTION OF RELIGION 


In his opening remarks at the morning session 
of August 16, Dean Russell said that “those of 
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us that have Seoteh blood in our veins 
certain reticences, and one of these has to do ) 
religion.” He thought that education is an eff 
“to climb out of the muck and mire and n 
of the world of material things into the wor 
the intellect, into the world of spirit, into 
world of God. We who teach ean give pass) 
to that happy land to our students, but or 
we dwell in that land ourselves.” 

Representatives of Protestant, Catholic 
Jewish faiths contributed to the session o: 
ligion and edueation for democracy, for 
the chairman was President Wilkins, of Obx 
College. 


Dr. Coffin, of 
said that “as representatives of synagogui 


Union Theological Semi: 


chureh we must confess that our religious sc! 


are not reaching more than a fraetion ot 


young life of the nation.” He considered 
most urgent first step the establishment in 
communities of “a church sehool for re! 

edueation comparable in size and efficiency 


the echureh school.” 


The main point is that together we present 
country with the issue of maintaining the spiritual 
foundation of our democracy. Liberty, which 
mocracy safeguards, is always in danger. In eye 
is threatened by enslaving f 
The battle for 
never fully won, but always to be won. That | 
is a spiritual battle—in the souls of individuals a 
We can not make a free ! 


generation it 
economic, political, social. 


well as in society. 
out of enslaved souls, nor give souls freedom w! 
civil and eeconomie liberties are denied. The \ 
in this battle, both inward and outward, lx 
age after age to men of faith. Our democrac) 


day confronts hostile ideologies in which 


devotees firmly believe. It can survive, and s}) 
the freedom for which it stands, only as our w! 
nation, and especially the nation of to-morrow, } 
in school and college, is inspired with the co! 
tions of our religious heritage. 

Dr. Pegis, of the faculty of Fordham Univer 
sity, presented “important points of contact be 
tween Catholicism and democracy.” He 
that “charity and tolerance belong in the rela 
tions of men to one another; they do not belo: 
in the realm of ideas and principles.” He was 
of the opinion that “demoeratie institutions ar 
being threatened by that very educational theory 


which was supposed to be its strongest bulwark 
Dr. Pegis stressed that “it is native to Cath 
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tianity to respect the inherent worth and 
‘y of human nature. ... Democracy does not 
+o a Catholie his ideal of human nature and 
Catholicism 


hy recognizing the inherent nature and 


institutions; it is rather 
of man, diseovers and fosters in demoe 
le ideals which belong already to and flow 
human nature itself.” Dr. 
ed: “It lies within our power to maintain 


Pegis con- 


enity as rational beings. And it is only 


we undertake such a work that we shall 


to discover the profound roots of our- 
and our democracy in the theology and 
tions of Christianity.” 
Dr. Kaplan, of the faculty of the Jewish Theo- 
‘ical Seminary, suggested that, “if Judaism is 
t as a dynamic life pattern, with a design 
beauty and meaning of which unfold grad- 
to meet the growing needs of human life, 


function as a potent faetor for 
ocracy.” The speaker traced trends in 
sm “which should serve to counteract the 
vicious assumptions of totalitarianism, or 


It can 


bocracy.” 
t is hardly necessary for me to point out that of 
the elements in the population, the Jews depend 
st upon the suecessful outcome of this Congress 
Education for Democracy. There is nothing we 
ws dread more than the ery raised by totalitarian- 
‘*One people, one State, one Fihrer.’’ There 
thing we Jews yearn for more than the good 
lings of Demoeracy announcing: ‘‘One humanity, 
divine Kingdom, one God.’’ 


THE DINNER MEETING 


The ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria formed 

brilliant speetaele of flags, flowers and femi- 

ie gowns at the dinner of the congress on the 
evening of August 16. Dean Russell presided. 
lhere were three after-dinner addresses, that of 
irl Baldwin being carried by broadeast from 
coast to coast and to many foreign countries. 

As a representative of agriculture, Mr. Louis 
laber discussed the place which rural life 
always held as “a defender of liberty and 

He spoke of the problems and needs 

His share of the national income 

be such that he can buy. 


reedom, 


the Larmer. 


and labor sit 
nd the council table, remembering always the 


\\ . . 
“henever agriculture, business 


te consumer—when we will forget class and 
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personal advantage—when we will think in terms 
of the greatest national welfare, then we shall see 
not only the triumph of democracy but the return 


of prosperity. 

A message having been received from Mr. Wil- 
liam Green that American Federation of Labor 
duties prevented his attendance, Dean Russell 
called upon a guest of the congress, Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, a leading labor official of Great Britain. 
Mr. Bevin referred to the trade union movement 
as “one of the exports of Britain.” He predicted 
that the labor union in America will “contribute 
to the homogeneity of the races that now go to 
make up this great American people,” and this 
for the reason that “it does not really come to- 
cether on a class basis.””. When you are told that 
social services will ruin your country, “I venture 
to suggest,” said Mr. Bevin, “that it saved us in 
the last twenty years from two to three revolu- 
tions.” 

Mr. Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the 
Chase National Bank and vice-chairman of the 
congress, touched upon the desirability of having 
some permanent means of consultation such as 
this congress to help educators in training citi- 
zens to assume their responsibilities. Thus we 
might be able to chart our course so that in this 
great democracy “we can use voluntary action 
more than compulsion, self-control more than 
law, a growth of public responsibility more than 
legislative enactment, education more than force. 
In a word, that through wise educational policies 
we will be able to preserve our individual liberties 
and not suecumb to any form of tyranny or col- 
leetivism.” 

If I were to express my own belief with regard 
to the possibility of successfully accomplishing 
these ends, in one sentence, I would say: If we can 
implant in our people the Christian virtues which 
we sum up in the word character, and, at the same 
time, give them a knowledge of the line which 
should be drawn between voluntary action and gov- 
ernmental compulsion in a democracy, and of what 
can be accomplished within the stern laws of eco- 
nomies, we will enable them to retain their freedom, 
and at the same time, make them worthy to be free. 


THE ADDRESS OF EARL BALDWIN 


Beginning with the declaration that “freedom 
is the air we breathe, freedom is in our blood 


and bones,” Earl Baldwin said that the vast 
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majority of our people have forgotten that this 


freedom “was obtained by the struggles of gen- 


erations of those who went before us, by mental 


wrestlings, by endurance of persecution, by sue- 


failures and triumphs.” 


cessive 


entered into their labors, the labors of 


Wi have 


better than ourselves. And if we realize 


been won 


effort 


can we imagine that what has 


at such a price can be maintained without 


and at no cost to ourselves? Can the lamp by the 
light of which our ancestors trod their upward path 
still show us the way unless we keep it trimmed and 


bright when it is handed to us? 


To the 


world?” the speaker answered that “the peril 


question dE democracy sate in the 


to-day from without is plain for the world to 
ee. In Europe it may be a challenge to the 
within are common 


death.” Sut from 


The infection of certain ideas “may be a 


perils 
also. 
greater peril to democracy than the sword.” He 


granted that under the systems “of Bolshevism 


and those propagated by the Nazis and the 
aseist there may be good things. The 


good things should be equally attainable by us. 


In totalitarian practice the attainment of what 


good is achieved by paying a price we ean 


not pay. The triumph of these ideas is bought 
by the suppression of the liberty of the indi- 
vidual human soul, the very life and spirit of 
the ideas upon which our conception of demoe- 
racy 1s based.” 

Pereeiving that “the greatest obstacle to the 
enslaving of the human will was the Christian 
faith,” the dictators “made that faith the objeet 
of their bitterest attack first.” He 


would be a bold man, Earl Baldwin thought, who 


from. the 


would say that there are not perils without which 
“Whether this hap- 


was of the 


may become perils within. 
pens depends on ourselves.” He 
opinion that, so far as his own country is con- 
worst danger for Communistie 


cerned, “the 


propaganda is over.” Factors in bringing this 
to pass were the historic general strike which 
brought both employers and employed “for a 
moment on the brink of an abyss” and the new 
make life more tolerable by better 
better The 


dangers trom Naziism and Fascism propaganda 


effort to 


housing, by conditions of labor. 


are now being met. 


> Kar! 


Comparing “our two great democracies,’ 


Baldwin said: 
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Your constitution is a written one, safeguard 


against sudden change. Ours is unwritten, th: 


fore more flexible and capable of evolution 
depending on the wisdom of our people to 1 
nize the difference between evolution and revo 

So far, the political instinct of our peopl 
enabled us to pass through many troublous tin 
the last hundred and fifty years, times of x 
change comprising the opening and the developr 
of what is often ealled the Industrial Revolut 
to pass through them without open violenc 
with our constitution intact, our social services } 
broadened out and developed beyond all knowledg 
in the two deeades since the war. But we hay 
much to do yet in dealing with what is ealled t 
hard case of unemployment and the aftermat! 
that financial and industrial crisis that eame 
us all ten years ago. And the tragedy is that 
other war would throw back all our efforts and mal 
further progress impossible for a generation. But 
such experiences are a part of our history. Ow 
little island has been in the danger zone f 
thousand years. If war comes, it will find us 
a people united as we have never been bet 
powerful in material resources, and believing 
hearts that on the issue depends ultimately thi 
dom of mankind. In such a econfliet we must 
our part and to the end. 

You too have your domestie problems, in son 
Ways difficult 
more opportune for this conference, for the meeting 


more than ours. No time cou 
together of men and women in every walk of 
patriotic and of good will, eager to spend 

You | 


it in your power by your example to lead 


selves in the service of their fellow men. 


people, to inspire them to work for the ideals t) 
have animated the greatest Americans throug 
generations of your history. Courage and 
love and wisdom, those are what we all need, fo! 
our different ways and with our different respor 
bilities, we are moving forward into a new ag 


] things 


May God give us a right judgment in all g 
THE CLOSING SESSION 


With an audience of 3,500 persons complet 
filling Carnegie Hall, the closing session was held 
on the evening of August 17. 

First came a summary report, already quoted, 
of the discussions and resolutions adopted by th: 
sixteen seminar groups, presented by Protes- 
Briggs. The groups urged Dean Russell to ap 
point a continuation committee and to pla! 

a continuing program. 
Somewhat of the character of a debate as ¢ 






































.is was involved in the doctrines urged by 
‘o main speakers of the evening. Mr. H. 
entis, Jr., industrialist, and Mr. John W. 


\\ P1 ILLS, 
Studebaker, U. S. commissioner of education. 


Mr. Prentis quoted Benjamin Franklin as say 


of the infant government, “a republie—it 


The drafters of the Constitu- 


“sedulously avoided 


n keep ie 
the speaker declared, 
perils of democracy. In the republic they 
lished, they limited the powers of govern- 
and protected minorities by a written con- 
tion. They purposely made its amendment 
wand tedious process.” Mr. Prentis quoted 
son’s exhortation to the public men of his 
»*keep in all things within the pale of our 
stitutional power.” He criticized President 
Roosevelt’s “radical departures from heretofore 
pted theories of republican government on 
simple ground that such measures are the 

of the current majority.” 

“Hope for the future of our republic and for 
correction of its shortcomings does not lie 
ore and more democracy,” Mr. Prentis con- 

cluded. “It hinges on the resurgence of indi- 
patriotism faith. The 
ools and churches of America must get into 


and religious 
tion, and that right early, if we are to keep 
e republie our fathers died to found and save.” 
\ portion of 
tis enthusiastically. 


the audience applauded Mr. 
Hearty hand-clapping 
m another portion greeted Commissioner 
Studebaker when he 


ch appeared a defense of New Deal prin- 


read a paper, parts of 


ciples. This congress, the speaker said, “is one 
significant signs of a rising determina- 
to halt the retreat of popular self-govern- 


Let us not delude ourselves with the naive notion 
people in some countries have lost their free- 

dom because they welcomed regimentation and con- 

centration camps as desirable things. They lost 

heir freedom beeause they didn’t know what to do 
t the practieal issues which the new technology 

is created. 

Studebaker maintained that 


education for demoeraey must be basieally con- 


Commissioner 


cerned “with the social and eeconomie issues that 
have been put up to us by the machine empire.” 
He cited as issues upon which the people should 
be edueated unemployment, surpluses, foreign 
trade, soeial housing, and 


security, money 
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eredit, wages and hours, the conservation of nat 
tural resourees, taxation and purchasing power. 

Referring to the banning by some. school 
boards and legislatures of controversial prob 
lems in teaching, Mr. Studebaker said: “Those 
individuals and organizations which raise objee 
tion to free discussion of the controversial are 
usually the very ones that do not want their bit 


truth’ We 


propaganda 


ot ‘absolute critically examined. 
that 


won’t stand very much investigation do not like 


know propagandists whose 


to see the schools and eolleges submit propa 


ganda to the processes of free and eritieal 
inquiry.” 

An informal talk by Earl Baldwin won tre 
mendous enthusiasm, the audience rising to ap 
plaud as he came upon the stage late and again 
as he left after speaking. Saying that history 
has showed that there has never been any per 
manent mankind, 


he pointed out that democracies are not usually 


form of government among 


the longest lived. If you permit your demoe 


racy to drift—degenerate into license—its end 


is certain. Upon teachers he partieularly urged 


the presentation of material without bias. 


A MESSAGE FROM FRANCE 


At the close of the session Dean Russell read 
u message to the congress trom Edouard Herriot, 
president of the Freneh Chamber of Deputies, 
whose presence was made impossible by the in 
ternational] situation. “We have, alas, to defend 
demoeraey against an offensive whieh may be 
impending,” M. Herriot wrote. His 


Inessage 
continued : 

The crisis from which the world is now suffering 
The die 
tators have killed in their countries the spirit of 
The 
transformed. We 


is obviously moral more than economie. 
freedom, the idea of human dignity. whole 
philosophy of action must be 
shall sueceed in doing so only if the Anglo-Saxon 
countries, overcoming certain possibly legitimate 
prejudices, will put their experience at the service 
of nations, like ours, which have coneeived demoe 
racy according to a notion more theoretical than 
practical. Before democracy can progress, it must 
he able to preserve its traditional position. 

For my part, what I wish is that your congress 
strongly and proudly affirm our common determina 
once again freedom to be op 


not to allow 


pressed by violence, ideas by foree, the individual 


tion 


by the state. 
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THE IDEALS OF DEMOCRACY’ 


By EARL BALDWIN OF BEWDLEY 


FORMER BRITISH PRIME MINISTER 


THERE is one thing our peoples—yours 
and mine—have in common: freedom is the 
breathe, freedom blood 


the independence of the human 


air we iS in our 


and bones 
But we are so used to it that if we 
ever think of it at think it has 


dropped into our laps like manna from the 


spirit. 
all, we 


skies, and unless we go a little beneath the 
surface in our questioning, we may feel that 
we enjoy this freedom because we are bet- 
ter than other people and therefore more 
worthy of it. Indeed, we may give an im- 
pression to the world of that complacent 
self-righteousness which is said to be one 
of our most offensive and irritating char- 
acteristics. 

The truth is that the vast majority of 
our peoples have forgotten that this free- 
dom was bought with a great price; that 
it was obtained by the struggles of genera- 
tions of those who went before us, by men- 
tal wrestlings, by endurance of persecution, 
by successive failures and triumphs; and 
we have entered into their labors, the labors 
of men far better than ourselves. And if 
we realize this, how ean we imagine that 
what has been won at such a price can be 
maintained without effort and at no cost to 
ourselves? Can the lamp by the light of 
which our ancestors trod their upward path 
still show us the way unless we keep it 
trimmed and bright when it is handed to 
us? Some such thoughts as these have been 
in our minds in Europe since the great war, 
and if they were not in many minds in 
America, you would never have ealled this 
great convention before which I have the 
honor of speaking. 

Now the questions which you are putting 
to yourselves are questions which are being 

1 Address before the dinner session at the Wal- 


dorf-Astoria of the Congress on Edueation for 


Democracy, Wednesday evening, August 16. 


asked in the great democracies of the world. 
and answer must be found. Have we fallen 
What are our ideals? 
What 
perils face democracy, within and wit! 
The peril to-day from without is plain 

In Europe it may be a 
challenge to the death. But perils | 
within are common to us all. As T said in 
Toronto only the other day, ‘‘Ideas are on 
the wing,’’ and ideas may be a greater per' 
to democracy than the sword. Only a de- 
moeracy healthy in body and in every lim) 
can be immune to that infection. You and 
I are probably at one in our ideals, but « 
problems are different, and the difference 
is due to certain obvious factors. You live 
in a vast country; I in a very smal! 
Our population is homogeneous: living in 
an island, we have welded the different peo- 
ples who invaded us into a compact w! 
and we have had hundreds of years in whic! 


to do this, with no fresh mixture of alien 


blood. 
You are still in process of absorbing iil: 


short of our ideals? 
Is democracy safe in the world? 


the world to see. 


dy 


lions of your people and of making them 
into good Americans, people to whom free- 
dom was but a name when they first landed 
on your shores. 

Our industrial population, wherever 
may be concentrated in Great Britain, can 
be reached at any point in a few hours at 
the most. Your problem, it seems to me, 
is a far harder and more difficult one than 
ours. Politically, you have a written con- 
stitution: we have not. The founders ot 
your constitution in their wisdom did al! 
that human skill could devise to protect 
you from the—shall we say—abuse of power 
by a temporary majority ; we are dependent 
on that spirit of give and take, of modera- 
tion that is characteristic of our people. 
But if they lose that, if a party majority 
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ere ever to play with the idea of forcing 
the country their will before the country 

. a whole approved of that will, we might 

find ourselves near to revolution more 
tickly than you would. 

These are a few of the obvious differences 
nvironment and circumstances between 
and the more clearly we perceive them 
less we shall be disposed to criticize and 

vise each other. Let us recognize that we 

th have a great part to play, and get on 
with our own job at home, each con- 
need of the warm sympathy of the other, 
vorking for the same great ends, but not 
cessarily on the same lines. And I have 
‘over to speak to you to-night because 

| was invited by a representative body of 
\mericans who were good enough to think 
‘hat I might say something to be of help 

» you at the present time. And I think 
| van help this great conference best not by 
offering advice for which I am not qualified 

id which indeed would be an impertinence, 
but by telling you something of my own 
experience during the years when I was 
called upon to guide the destinies of a great 
democracy through that difficult and criti- 
‘al period immediately following the war. 

Difficult as our problems are, there are 
things in common, and the story may give 

ul lines of thought which may be useful 
to you in adapting them to your own pur- 
As the world is to-day, great events 
in one continent have their repercussions in 
another; no one ean live out his life in a 
walled garden. In a short address on a 
subject on which volumes might be written 
[ may at times sound didactic. That you 
It is the last thing I wish 
to be, but I have not time in which to 
qualify and say with each statement ‘‘It 
I speak for no one but my- 
‘my publie work is finished. 

Now it was quite clear in Europe that 
after the war we were in a new world. The 
men at the helm of the various countries 
Were sailing into uncharted seas, and seas 


pose 
! c. 


must forgive. 


seems to me.’’ 


self 
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not free from fog. Text-books were of no 
use. History had to be written as we went 


along. It was obvious that industrial his- 
tory would be written at a speed never ap- 
De- 


moeracy itself and government had indeed 


proached in its century-old evolution. 


become the ‘‘Great Adventure.”’ 

I tried with many others at least to pre- 
pare the way for the And I 
talked to the people about democracy for 


new age. 
fifteen years without pause. It was an 
attempt at that education of democracy, to 
forward which is now the object of great 
associations formed of men from all parties 
on both sides of the Atlantic. No student 
of history ean have any doubt but that 
democracy is far the most difficult form of 
vovernment that has ever existed. In a 
totalitarian state the citizen has only to do 
as he is told; he has not to think, to make 
a choice; no direct responsibility rests on 
The machine is effective so long as he 

The success of a democracy depends 


him. 

obeys. 
upon every one realizing his or her re- 
sponsibility to it; thinking of his duties and 
forgetting for a time his rights. If he 
recognizes no duties towards the form of 
covernment to which he is ready enough to 
pay lip service and to shout for, the day 
may come when he will lose his rights by 
dangers from without or within. That ealls 
for education and character—edueation in 
problems domestic and foreign so as to have 
material wherewith to form a judgment 
and character to concentrate on the essen- 
tial and to look beyond the immediate ef- 
fect of particular action on the fortunes of 
a favorite politician. A democrat should 
work for and be prepared to die for his 
democratic ideals, as the Nazis and Com- 
munists are for theirs. And he will never 
work for it, much less die for it, unless he 
is convineed that democracy is capable of 
making a country worthy of his ideals, and 
if that democrat be of British stock, making 
a country worthy of his spiritual ideals. 
He may not recognize easily those ideals. 
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He certainly can not easily express them, 
but the Bible reading of his ancestors has 
left so deep a mark upon him that sub- 
consciously he can never embrace a cause 
that grips his whole beine unless he feels 
Be- 


lieving this, | would always stress the spiri- 


in his bones that it is morally right. 


tual rather than the political foundations 
of democracy It is a recognition of the 
dignity of man and of his individuality, 
and that dignity and individuality are his 
as a child of God. There is the unbridge- 
able gulf between the democracy and the 
that are for the time being in con- 
If that 


be our conviction, with what different eyes 


‘isms’’ 
trol of so large a part of Europe. 
we regard our work! Each individual man 
becomes a human soul with his life to live, 
and you feel that no work is too hard, no 
drudgery too dull, if you can do your little 
bit to make your country a place in which 
the environment will help him to that end. 
Differences and honest differences as to how 
that end is to be accomplished there will be, 
but with the common purpose there should 
That is a unity 
the 


people themselves, not imposed, and there- 


be a deep national unity. 


of divine purpose, springing from 


fore in time of strain, infinitely more 
binding. 

People thus inspired will be more dis- 
posed to recognize their duties. Every 
free human institution, if it is to be pre- 
served, needs its watch-dogs, and no insti- 
tution more than a democratic government, 
and the people must realize that their re- 
sponsibility under a representative system 
is the choice of candidates and the honor of 
their representatives. And for the mainte- 
nance of that honor there must be a con- 
tinuing interest and unsleeping vigilance 
on the part of the electors. There should 
be no higher honor than to be a representa- 
tive of the people—it should be a legitimate 
object of ambition to the best men in the 
the 


should be respected by the community. 


position of such men 


Are 


country, and 
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these things bevond us? I have often 
thought many of us are too apt to under. 
rate the quality of the ordinary man. Ty 
things have impressed themselves on me as 
the result of my own experience as a po 

cal leader. One is the extraordinary 

stinet of our people to see clearly and t 
make up their minds quickly and surely on 
a critical issue. I have seen it many times 
It does not surprise me, but it fills me wit) 
admiration. It makes a man proud to work 
The thing is 


their openness to appeals on the highest 


for such a_ people. second 


gvrounds. There are some politicians, as 
there are some newspaper men, who hay 
contempt for the ordinary man and think 
that any garbage is good enough for hi: 
The politician may draw cheers: the news. 
paper man may make money, but power 
and influence they will never get by such 
means. The ordinary man in the main 
wants to do the right thing, and if the poli- 
ticilan doesn’t believe that, he is himself on 
of the greatest obstacles to the suecessful 
working of the democratic system. 

Now I spoke a few minutes ago of the 
perils that face democracy from without 
and within. These perils are real; they ar 
at our doors. Of these things I have bee 
speaking at home since the early vears afte 
the war. I have never addressed an Ameri- 
can audience. Probably none of you have 
read anything I have said, so I have no 
need to apologize to you for going over 
some of the ground I have so often covered 
at home. Ideas are on the wing. Science 
has brought the nations of the world jos- 
tling together, and ideas laugh at boun- 
And there are ideas so loaded with 
dynamite that they may blow systems that 


daries. 


appear founded on a rock into fragments 
I need not tell you that such ideas are those 
of Bolshevism and those propagated by thie 
Nazis and the Fascists. No one can foresee 
what effect they may have on the future ol 
the world, how far they may spread, what 
their ultimate form may be. But of one 
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ne be clear—they can not exist within 
the same boundaries as what you and | 
derstand as democracy. Under such sys- 


) 
l i 


s there may be good things. The good 

nes should be equally attainable by us. 
But in totalitarian practice the attainment 
f what is good is achieved by paying a 
nrice we can not pay. The triumph of these 
“is is bought by the suppression of the 
berty of the individual human soul, the 
very life and spirit of the ideas upon which 
The 


Bolsheviks, Whose original leaders were men 


Mal 


r conception of democracy is based. 


‘ereat though narrow intellectual power, 
saw clearly that the greatest obstacle to the 
nslaving of the human will was the Chris- 
tian faith, and made that faith the object 
their attack the first. 
Qnuiy by the elimination of a power which 


bitterest from 
i the human heart they knew to be greater 
than their own, could they create a genera- 
And it is 
terrible thing that in the extreme Nazi 


tion malleable to their influence. 


eaching you see this tendeney in Germany 
o-day. Now these things may seem far 
from us. But he would be a bold man who 
would say that they are not perils without 
Whether 

As far 


is my own country is concerned, I think the 


which may beeome perils within. 
this happens depends on ourselves. 


worst danger from Communist propaganda 
I will say something of that and 
then consider the danger of the Nazi and 


S over. 


lascist ideologies. Even before the war, 


certain ideas well known in Communist 
propaganda were spreading in England. It 
was believed by many that force could win 
What arguments would fail to do, and the 
industrial to experiment 


with the big strike, that is, a strike covering 


workers began 
a whole industry, and the bigger strike 
overing more than one, with a distant ob- 
‘ct in view, that is, the general strike by 
which a whole nation might be brought to 
its knees to coneede whatever demands 
might be made on the part of one or more 


But 


{ 


of the great branches of industry. 
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before these things had gone far, the Great 
War broke out, and for four vears we were 
fighting as one man for our lives. 

Into those four vears, as I have often 
said, were packed fifty vears of political 
evolution, and when, with the advent of full 
manhood suffrage, we began to pick up the 
threads of our old life, | knew that we were 
in a new world, and my wonder was 
whether we could advance by orderly pro- 
eression or whether we should dash our 
heads against a stone wall, for our evolution 
might prove to have advanced too far be- 
vond our edueation. 

It was obvious that great changes were at 


As I said 


uncharted sea; we 


hand in the industrial svstem. 
before, we were in an 
had no precedent to guide us; no one knew 
whither we were going. The spirit in the 
country was bitter, and the strain of these 
four vears had left its mark on all the coun- 
try’s leaders, politicians and trade union 
leaders alike. Many of us felt that what 
was wanted was a change of spirit: that a 
national unity was essential—essential to 
face our problems at home and to meet 
whatever might be in store for us in that 
post-war world. And it was clear to many 
of us that force was no good and that if our 
the 


verms of alien ideas, that could only be 


country was to be immune against 
achieved by trying to make our people play 
their part in making that country one bet- 
ter worth living in, by making life more 
tolerable, by better housing, better condi- 
tions of labor, and in short, to work in the 
the 


brotherhood of man, and not in the grudg- 


spirit that all classes should realize 
ing spirit that has political expediency for 
But had to 
through a difficult period of very grave 


its motive power. we pass 
industrial unrest which culminated in the 


I had held the 


view before the war that a general strike 


now historic general strike. 


was bound to come, and after the war it 
that the 
would be tried at the first convenient oppor- 


was obvious ereat experiment 
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tunity. I was talking with an old House of 
Commons friend of mine a few months ago, 
himself a miners’ leader in his own area, 
and I was relieved to hear him say that the 
general strike was inevitable. It was inevi- 
table, and I think nothing was more typical 
of our people than the reaction when the 
danger was past. The people as a whole 
realized that any general strike is a chal- 
lenge to their own freely elected govern- 
ment, and their political sense showed them 
where that might lead them, and the indus- 
trial world, both sides—employers and em- 
ploved—realized that they had stood for a 
moment on the brink of an abyss, and at 


And 


There was much think- 


the bottom of that abyss was anarchy. 
they didn’t like it. 
ing done. There were wild men on both 
sides, survivals, I like to think, of an age 
that is passing if not past. But the wiser 
man won, and after that year I rejoiced to 
see slowly growing a different outlook and 
a different spirit in industry. The remark- 
able progress that has been made recently 
in the matter of holidays with pay has been 
achieved in my view by the close coopera- 
tion of men from both sides, who have an 
intimate knowledge of the conditions of the 
particular industry coneerned and who 
bring to the solution of the problem good 
sense and good will. 

I have dwelt at some length on industrial 
relations. My eountry is highly industrial- 
ized, and when such a state can work out 
the threat of 


forcible action but by reason and good will, 


her own salvation without 
she knows that her people are working in 
the best spirit of democracy and one not 
likely to surrender their birthright to the 
Communist. 

But what of danger from the extreme 
right? That is different in its origin and 
in its appeal. Dictatorship of the Right, in 
Italy and Germany, has been the aftermath 
of Communism. In England I believe the 
only possibility of the suecess of Fascism 
would be as the result of an open fight with 
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Communism, and of that happening I haye 
little fear. But there might be a dano 
in a democratic country in certain cond 
tions which have not as yet arisen. For 
instance, picture to yourself a country 
which there is large-scale unemployn 
Men look abroad. They are told there 
been such unemployment in Germany, but 
that since the Nazis came into power it has 
disappeared. They read of great nationa 
improvements being carried out in Germany 
and Italy, absorbing vast numbers of 
employed, of waste and unhealthy areas be- 
ing reclaimed and occupied, and they bevin 
to contrast what they hear and read of these 
foreign countries with what they find being 
done or maybe left undone at home. It 
such a state of things arises, hoist the dan- 
ger signal. You have a mass of men ripe 
to listen to any one or anything. And, 
given the man of genius who ean make the 
masses believe that he alone can make thie 
work they need if he has a free hand 
you get to that point, you are within sight 
of revolution by the Fascist. You have to 
answer the question, ‘‘Is democracy as suffi- 
cient as Fascism?’’ and the answer depenis 
upon the leaders of the people and on tlie 
people themselves. 

The world is not safe for democracy to- 
day. We can not make our own countries 
safe for democracy by letting things slide, 
nor can we educate our peoples by holding 
up our hands in horror at the actions o! 
totalitarian states. How a country is govy- 
erned is its own coneern: it is when the 
totalitarian country imposes or tries to im- 
pose its system on a people outside its 
borders that their action then becomes tlie 
concern of all free men. 

Now when I consider the composition \ 
this great gathering in New York this week, 
I know that by your very presence here you 
show that you are all eager to help in mak- 
ing your democracy an example to the world 
of what a democracy should be. You desire 
it to be great, not only in population and in 
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th, but in spirit—a country in which 

cht of ordered freedom shines with a 
‘white light to which the lovers of such 
dom may look with hope from every 
ner of the world. 

You feel this for your own folk as I do 
mine. As the lights are quenched in 
wintry after another, there is hope in 

world so long as our lamps are trimmed 

| their rays may be seen penetrating the 
What a responsibility rests on us! 
Many of us, as we get older and look back, 
to realize that the motive force of 

Christianity is the hfe of the Christian. 

We can think of individuals, often in the 
uublest walks of life, who by their lives, 

have strengthened us, 

en us purpose, have made the struggle, 


unconsciously, 


daily struggle of life, seem worth while. 
is it not true in the democracy we 
The example of the 
And 


what power might not go forth throughout 


And 
would all wish to see? 
vood citizen is the preserving salt. 


this great land, if every one of us here went 
ome to our daily avocations resolved to be 
wood citizens, to be true and faithful ser- 
vants to the people?’—and that with no 
thought of our own advancement but be- 
‘ause we are members one of another, in- 
vral parts of that whole creation which 
roaneth and travaileth together. Whether 
there be war in Europe or not, wars settle 
nothing—they unchain evil passions for the 
years to come, violent as the passions that 
evat the war itself. But the struggle for 
the soul of man will go on whether there be 
war or not, and, Englishman as I am, I know 
that in this I speak for you who hear me 
to-night. We have to show the world that 
we have ideals, no less than the rulers of 
‘he totalitarian states, that our ideals are 
larder of accomplishment, because they are 
far higher, they involve the cooperation of 
nen of their own free will endeavoring to 
work with God Himself in the raising of 
iankind, In a totalitarian state the will 
lust be surrendered, surrendered to the 


Will of one fallible man. And no man is 
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fitted for absolute power over the wills of 
his fellow men. 

And I believe that many of these things 
of which I have been speaking are in the 
minds of many who perhaps are not ready 
at finding words to express them. 

I do not know how it may be with you, 
but I am clear that it is so with me. I have 
addressed meetings in England since I was 
a young man, and throughout England and 
Scotland and Wales in the last twenty vears, 
and I am not singular in detecting a remark- 
able the 
They are not satisfied with the kind of stuff 


change in post-war audiences. 
to which they used to listen years ago. 
They are not amused by mere abuse of the 
speaker’s opponents, by sarcasm, by special 
pleading and the tricks of the old school. 
Vast numbers of our electorate are not at- 
tached to a party, and in great mass meet- 
ings you get men and women of all parties 
and of none, and the quiet hearing you get 
is remarkable. 
firmation of this from unexpected quarters. 


I have had interesting con- 


A Labor friend of mine was discussing this 
very subject with me not long ago. He has 
been many years in the House of Commons 
and he represents a strongly Labor con- 
stitueney in a industrial He 
said, ‘‘ People wouldn’t listen to-day to the 
stuff I gave them twenty years ago. They 
want solid food.’’ 

There are, of course, and probably always 


wide area. 


will be, men who will play down to igno- 
rance and prejudice, especially at election 
times when they get excited, but to me there 
is something profoundly touching and hum- 
bling in a vast crowd, troubled in its mind 
and prepared to listen to what you have to 
say, in the belief that you will deal with 
them honestly and with sincerity. 
we have much to learn from each other. I 
know they have taught me much. It 
confirmed my faith in my fellow-country- 
men, and my faith that, given peace, we 
can make a better job of democracy than we 
have yet done. 

Now I may have no other opportunity of 


Perhaps 


has 











bo 


r 
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speaking to such an American audience as I 
have to-night, and it is a privilege that I 


than I can express to you in 


value more 


words. IT want therefore in my closing re- 
marks to emphasize once more a fundamen- 
tal difference between our constitutions, a 
difference which in my view is essential to 
remind 


bear closely in mind. Let me first 


you of a pregnant paragraph of James 


Bryce, our one-time ambassador to Wash- 
ington, who wrote ‘* The American Common- 
wealth.’’? ‘*The American Commonwealth, ’’ 
‘is no exception to the rule that 
the 


he said, 
everything which has power to win 
obedience and respect of men must have its 
roots deep in the past, and that the more 
slowly every institution has grown, so much 
the more enduring is it likely to prove... 
there is a hearty puritanism in the view of 
hitman nature which parades the instrument 
of 1787. ... No men were less revolutionary 
in spirit than the 
Revolution. They made a resolution in the 
Magna Charta and the 


I was speaking in Tewkesbury 


heroes of the American 
name of 
Rights.’ 
Abbey only a few days ago, and in the choir 
of that great Norman Church is a small flag- 


stone on which is cut an inscription in Latin 


in seven words to Gilbert de Clare, one of 


Charta. I 
‘*Magna 
the 


There is an epitome of 


Maena 


vou: 


the barons who signed 


translate those words. for 


Charta is the Law: heneeforward let 


Kine look out.’’ 
England has never toler- 

When the King sought 
to gather all power into his hands, he had 


And so with 


Knelish history. 

ated dictatorship. 
to look out—then and later. 
the barons and so with the medieval chureh 
and so with the dictatorship under Crom- 
well, and so it will always be. Whatever 
it may call itself, the Thing will never be 
tolerated by our people. And I rejoice to 
think that we have lent vou for your Great 
Mair in New York a copy of that Charta, 
knowing that it would be an object of rever- 
ence to you as it has been to us through the 


centuries and is to-day. 
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But when we separated, one great chanve 
came. Bryce quotes a sentence in his crea} 
work from Judge Cooley. ‘* Ameriea,’’ says 
the judge, ‘‘is not so much an example i) 
her liberty as in the covenanted and endur- 
ing securities which are intended to prevent 
liberty degenerating into license, and + 
establish a feeling of trust and repose under 
a beneficent government, whose excellence. 
so obvious in its freedom, is still more co) 
spicuous in its careful provision for per- 
formance and stability.”’ 

I could not find two more apt quotati 
Our con 
like t! 


to illustrate what I want to say. 


mon constitutional growth was 


trunk of a great oak tree, springing fro 


small beginnings. That tree has now tw 


great branches represented by our two 


ereat democracies. Your constitution is a 


written one, safeguarded against sudde 
change, more rigid. Ours is unwritten 


therefore more flexible and capable of evo 
lution, and depending on the wisdom 
our people to recognize the difference be- 
tween evolution and revolution. 

So far, the political instinct of our peo 
ple has enabled us to pass through many 
the last 


fifty years, times of swift change comprising 


troublous times in hundred and 
the opening and the development of what 
is often called the Industrial Revolution 
To pass through them without open vio- 
lence and with our constitution intact, ow 
social services have broadened out anid ce- 
veloped beyond all knowledge in the tw 
decades since the war. But we have muc! 
to do yet in dealing with what is called the 
hard case of unemployment and the after- 
math of that financial and industrial crisis 
that came upon us all ten years ago. And 
the tragedy is that another war would throw 
baek all our efforts and make further prog 
But suc! 
experiences are a part of our history. Ou 
little island has been in the danger zone 10! 
If war comes, it will 


ress impossible for a generation. 


two thousand years. 
find us as a people united as we have never 
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heen before; powerful in material resources, 
d believing in our hearts that on the issue 
pends ultimately the freedom of mankind. 

fy such a conflict we must play our part 
to the end. 

You, too, have your domestic problems, in 

difficult than ours. No 

- could be more opportune for this con- 


some Wavs more 


rence. for the meeting together of men 
d women in every walk of life, patriotic 
| of good will, eager to spend themselves 


(t 
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You 


have it in your power by your example to 


in the service of their fellow men. 
lead your people, to inspire them to work 
for the ideals that have animated the great- 
est Americans through the generations of 
vour history. Courage and faith, love and 
wisdom, those are what we all need, for in 
our different ways and with our different 
responsibilities, we are moving forward into 
anew age. May God give us a right judg- 
ment in all things. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


VOLUNTARY MENTAL HEALTH SER- 
VICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


THE report of the Feversham Committee on 


he Voluntary Mental Health Services of Great 
Brita 


1, Which was published on July 29 and 
the 
result of over three years’ work; during that 
described the 


is summarized in London Times, is 


mental 


352 witnesses have 
situation in their various spheres. 

In April, 1936, Lord Fevershain agreed to 

luet an independent and comprehensive in 
nto the subjeet, with a committee consist- 


partly ot 


persons associated with mental 
organizations and partly of independent 
en. The inquiry was eondueted with the 
sympathy of the Board of Control, and 
dence was obtained from this and other gov- 
uent departments and from local authorities, 
untary organizations, professional bodies and 
lividuals. 
The section of this report dealing with de- 
ctive children points out that the magnitude 
the problem may be gauged by the fact that 
the end of 1936 the total number of persons 
ing from mental disorder notified as under 
was in England and Wales 155,522. This 
ber, the committee states, represents only a 
the total 
ignoring altogether the great army of those who 
another from functional 


traction of eases of mental disorder, 


suffer in one form or 
disorders of the nervous system. The report re- 


ers to the estimate of the Wood Committee in 


1929 that the incidence of mental deficiency in 
England and Wales is about eight per 1,000— 
is, about 300,000. 


The committee estimates that there are about 
105,000 children of 
age who are mentally defective within the mean 
ing of the Edueation Aet, 1921. Of these 35,000 


imay be regarded as edueationally retarded only. 


from seven to 16 years of 


There is, in addition, a marginal group of edu 


eationally retarded children (dull and back 
ward) whieh, including the 35,000, amount. to 
about 300,000. The committee points out that 


it is doubtful whether any reliable estimate can 
be made, since mental and physieal ill-health are 
woven together so closely. 

The position of mentally defective children. is 
given much consideration. The major causes of 
delinquent behavior are given as poor training, 
personality maladjustments, intellectual dullness, 
lack of rea 


sonable affection from parents and environmen 


deprivation of reasonable outlets, 
tal faetors. 

A new National Mental Health 
is proposed, the objeets of which would be: 


Couneil for 


1. To educate the public in an understanding of 
mental health, and to promote and organize coopera 
tion and development of all activities in this sphere. 

2. To work for and promote the preservation of 
mental health and the prevention and treatment of 
mental disorders and defects among both adults and 
children. 

3. To work for and promote the study of and re 
search into mental health, mental disorders and de 
fects, and to obtain and make records of and dis 
seminate information. 

4. To promote the training of workers in the men 
tal health field and the establishment of 
qualifications, 


standard 








PAN AMERICAN EXCHANGE OF 
GRADUATE STUDENTS AND 

PROFESSORS 

PLANS are being worked out in Washington, 

according to a report in The New York Times, 

an exchange of graduate students 

the United States 


republies. With the 


$75,000 recently appropriated by the Congress, 


for making 


and professors among and 


other American sum of 
steps are now being taken by the Division of 
Cultural Relations of the Department of State, 
with the cooperation of the United States Office 
of Education, to draw up regulations for appli- 
cations in this country. 

When the plan is set in motion, probably 
within the next few months, two graduate stu- 
dents or teachers and one professor will be ex- 
changed between the United States and each of 
the other eleven American republics which have 
ratified the agreement signed at the Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference at Buenos Aires in December, 
1936. 

Although the plan will begin on a small seale 

with thirty-three individuals to go from this 
country and thirty-three from the other repub- 
lies, it points the way to a greater flow of ex- 
change students between the Americas through 
arrangements between various institutions them- 
selves; as more of the twenty-one American re- 
publics ratify the plan the number sent from 
and received by the United States will increase 
accordingly. The regulations will be released in 
leaflet form to colleges and universities and ap- 
plication blanks will then be available. Appli- 
cations will be sifted by the Office of Education, 
which will have an advisory committee to assist 
in the process. Finally, a list of names will be 
submitted to the State Department. 

From those names panels will be formed. To 
each of the eleven republics which have joined 
in the plan a panel of five names of graduate 
students or teachers will be submitted, from 
which the country will select two to take up the 
The full panel of professors will 


to all 


fellowships. 
be submitted the countries for each to 
select one. 

These visiting professors will either give lec- 
tures or conduct regular courses or pursue spe- 
cial research, but preference will be given to 
teaching rather than to research work, since the 
plan aims to spread an understanding of the 


cultures of the various countries. 
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The government which sends the graduate s 
dents will pay traveling expenses to the other 
country, while the receiving nations will | 
residence expenses. The fellowships will be for 
one scholastic year. The same students wi! 


be nominated for more than two suce 
years; and, except under unusual cireumsta: 
for more than one year. 

When students from the other Americas 1 
the United States they will confer with the Ofic: 
of Edueation as to the colleges and universities 


where they will find opportunities in their 
STATE AID TO LIBRARIES 
THe American Library Association sends 


the following 
state grants for public libraries: 


information concerning 


Arkansas: In 1937, voted $100,000 to libraries 
$35,400 for reestablishing the State Library | 
mission and $64,600 for developing county 
regional libraries, this money to be spent for hooks 


only. 
Illinois: In 1935, secured a biennial appropriation 
of $600,000 to buy books for existing libraries 


starved by the depression. 

Louisiana: At 1938 legislative sessions voted 
propriation of $200,000 for biennium, or $1) 
per year, divided each year into $25,000 for « 


525.000 


tinuing the tri-parish demonstration, 
another regional service, and $50,000 for enlarged 
activities of the State Library Commission. 
Michigan: In 1937, Michigan passed a law a} 
propriating $500,000 annually for libraries (begin- 
ning with $375,000 in 1938-39). 
used partly for existing libraries and partly to di 


The money will be 


velop new service. 

Ohio: In 1935, Ohio appropriated $100,000 for 
the biennium and in 1937, $150,000. The distribu- 
tion of this money is left largely to the State Li 
brary, which has been making grants to key libraries 
in the various counties for county extension servic 

Vermont: In 1937, Vermont appropriated $25,!) 
for the biennium to the state library agency for the 
express purpose of setting up regional centers to 
coordinate and supplement the services of existing 
libraries. 

Georgia: $100,000 for school year 1937-1938 for 
the development of elementary school libraries. 

Louisiana: Grant of $300,000 in 1938 and in 1% 7 
one of $250,000. Also it has written into its State 
Constitution, after a vote by the people, that th: 
state shall provide library books to the elementary 
and secondary schools of the state annually. 

North Carolina: $50,000 for school libraries 
1938—double the amount in the previous year. 
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nessee: $100,000 to be used on a matching 
basis in 1938-39. 


Virginia: $100,000 in 1938 for the purchase of 


“iit rary books on a matching fund basis. 
ALLEGED UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITY AT 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Ohio 
report in the Sf. 


Board of Trustees of the State 
ity, according to a 
Post-Dispatch, has abolished the Marxist 

Club for “un-American and subversive activi 

The club is reported to have a member 

twelve students. Faeulty members are 

“that more temperate action would be 

ve to better relations for the university,” 


stringent supervision of such activities is 


ered. 

The board approved a report submitted by a 

heommittee appointed to investigate ‘“un- 
Americanism” aetivities at the university. The 


rt states that the Marxist Club was engaged 
study of the theories of Karl Marx, and 
vhile the eleetion laws of Ohio reeognize 
right of persons to be candidates for office 
: Communist ticket “we do not believe that 


ibliely supported institution has any right to 
iid and assistanee in the form of reeogni- 
nd quarters to organizations such as the 


Marxist Club.” 
Regarding the faculty, the report states: 
‘What we speak of are those things which are 


bad taste rather than subversive in their na- 
ive,” and points out that many professors dis- 
cussed politieal philosophies in their elassrooms 
variance with the philosophies of our Gov- 
ernment, but that 
vn the treatment of sueh subjects to go be- 


in no instanee has proof 
id discussion. “A university which did not 

a free classroom diseussion of eontro- 
al subjeets would cease to be an institution 


The board, however, reaffirmed its policy that 
‘aculty members differentiate clearly between 
propaganda and edueation. The board said that 
‘ could find no speeifie grounds on which to base 

‘egations against five other campus groups. It 
vas ruled that faeulty advisers to campus clubs 

| be required to attend meetings and re- 
port at fixed intervals to the university president 
ind that the eouneil on student affairs be re- 
quired to serutinize more carefully all eampus 


rganizations. 
\ 
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THE SAN DIEGO CITY SCHOOLS 

Dr. RaLtpH C. DAILARD, associate professor of 
school administration in the Sehool of Eduea- 
tion of the University of Alabama, has been ap 
pointed an assistant superintendent in charge of 
business administration in the San Diego eity 
schools. This position will inelude responsibility 
for the office of business manager, from which 
George M. Crawford resigned on July 31 to 
enter private business, as well as partial respon 
sibility for edueational administration on a 
broader seope. 

To assist in other phases of educational ad 
ministration and primarily to coordinate the 
many aspects of the instructional program, Dr. 
Richmond Barbour Charles J. Falk 
have been appointed to the central administra 
tive staff. 
cipal in the San Diego eity schools and more 


and Dr. 
Dr. Barbour was formerly a prin 
recently was director of teacher training at San 


Dr. Falk has been on the 
staff of the San Diego city schools for a number 


Diego State College. 


of years; he last served as dean of the Evening 
Junior College. 

These appointments are part of the changes 
recommended as a result of an organization 
study earried on during the past year under the 
guidance of Dr. Osman Hull, of the University 
if Southern California, and Dean Grayson Ke- 
The detailed 
direetion of this study was made by Dr. Ivan 
Booker, who was granted leave of absence dur- 


fauver, of Stanford University. 


ing the past year from the researeh staff of the 
National Education Dr. Booker 
returned to his former position on August 1. 


Association. 


The organization study resulted in a number 
of developments, amongst which was: A change 
in the city charter, approved by the voters at 
the last municipal election, whereby the terms of 
office for the five Board of Education members 
were extended from four to six years with the 
individual terms so arranged that not more than 
two are elected at one time, thus avoiding the 
issue of change in majority control at any one 
eleetion. 
field are 


Developments in the instructional 


also under way as a result of wide-spread cur 
riculum study started last year under the gui- 
danee of Professor Paul Hanna, of Stanford 
University, and Professor Frederick Weersing, 


of the University of California. Changes in 
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curriculum study organization and plans for 
further study are being continued during the 


coming year, 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
PAX ROMANA 
congress ot 


eighteenth annual Pax Ro- 


be held at Fordham University from 


Tt 


mana Wil 


September 2 to 9 after a preliminary week’s 


ession at the Catholic University in Wash- 


study 
ington, D. C. This will be the first time that 
the congress has been held in the United States. 


More than a thousand delegates from Europe, 
South America, Canada and the United States 
are expected to attend. 
Representatives from Catholie student and 
alumni federations of England, Ireland, Holland, 
Italy, Belgium, Poland and the Polish Ukraine, 
Lithuania, Luxemburg, Bulgaria, Rumania, Fin- 
land, India, Jugoslavia, Hungary and Switzer 
land, numbering over two hundred, are expected 
to arrive in New York on August 27 on the official 
Pax Romana boat, the S.S. De and will 


a hundred delegates from Canada, 


Grasse, 


he joined by 


forty from South America and more than five 


hundred trom the United States, including a con- 
of Chinese who are being sent by the 


After a short organi- 


tingent 
Most Reverend Yu Pin. 
zation meeting and reception at Manhattanville 
College they will proceed dire ctly to Washington. 
Six Ameriean student and alumni associations 
will play host to the delegates, the International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnae, the National 
Alumni Federation, the National Fed- 
of Catholie Students, Theta 
Phi Fraternity, the Catholic Students 
Federation Catholie 


eration College 
Kappa 
Peace and the Ukrainian 
Youth League. 

Pax Romana is not a peace organization. Its 
name Was inspired by the late Pope Pius XI, who 
said: “We mean by Pax Romana, Catholie uni- 
versality. Pax Romana means Pax Petri; Pax 
Christi.” 
to fight anywhere for the “Peace of Christ in the 


Pax Romana is an organization ready 


Its war ery is “Pax Christi 
The official 


Kingdom of Christ.” 


Christi.” announcement 


in Regno 


reads: 


It is a seeretariate which links together student 
federations throughout the world. It is a clearing 
of information for all Catholic 
unifying bond joining students in 


house students of 


the world, a 
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mutual cooperation, helping one group of students 
others, serving 


to profit by the experience of g 
wherever it can serve, lifting local Catholic student 
activity out of its isolation and thus multiplying its 


beneficial results. 


This is the eighteenth annual congress of Pax 
Romana and it will follow the pattern of the | 
few conventions. The officers will meet at ths 
Catholic University in Washington, D. ( 
study in small groups the theme of the congress, 
“The Role of the University in National Catho! 
Action.” 
dents, alumni, professors, priests, seminarians 


The congress proper to which al! st 


and others interested are invited will be held a: 
Fordham University in New York City. 


THE INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCI- 
ENCES OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
More than 200 lectures, concerts and plays ar 

scheduled for the 1939-1940 season of the h 

stitute of Arts and Seienees of Columbia Ul) 

versity, which opens on October 16 and co: 

For the first time 


ten years the program will continue after Apr 


tinues through April 12. 
1 to allow sufficient time for a reorganized plar 
of lectures. 

Unlike past seasons, the lectures for the | 
ing vear, to be given in MeMillin Aeade 
Theater at Broadway and 116th Street, are : 
ranged under general headings with certain ev 
nings devoted exclusively to each of seven topics 
Saturday afternoons and evenings will be giv: 
over to plays, recitals and concerts. 

“Human Nature and World Affairs” is 
topie for Monday evenings, and “The Interesting 
World of Books and Drama” for Tuesday ev 
nings. “The Artist’s Point of View” will be 
the subject on Wednesday evenings during tli 
first part of the season, to be followed by 
showing of “Ten Great Motion Pictures.” 

Beginning in January, Wednesday evening 
be devoted to special lectures on “Thi 
Citizen Looks at a New World.” Mayor L 
Guardia, Governor Lehman and other author 


will 


ties on American citizenship will speak i: 
“Life and Living in Our U.S.A.” 1 
on Thursday evenings, Ww! 
“Far Places Adventur 


series. 
be the subject 


travelogues on and 


Trails” will comprise the Friday evening pr 
gram. - 
In the Monday evening series on “Hu 
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va and World Affairs” leetures will be 
by H. V. Kaltenborn, radio news com- 
or; Mr. Masaryk, formerly Czecho-Slo 


be Who 


7) 


E 


minister to Great Britain; Mr. Sheean, 
tional journalist; Leland Stowe, roving 
ey for the New York Herald Tribune; 


\encken, formerly editor of the American 


rv: Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt; and 
lo Miller, executive director of the Institute 
Propaganda Analysis. 
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aid 


Six years ago the institute offered a series of 
lectures on “The Citizen Looks at His World.” 
President Nicholas Murray Butler delivered the 
opening address, and was followed by Secretary 
ot Labor Perkins, Alfred E. Smith 
and Seeretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace. 
The 1939-1940 series, “The Citizen Looks at a 
New World,” with Mayor La Guardia and Goy 


rey ised 


Frances 


ernor Lehman, is a new and edition 


ot the earlier series. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Francis B. Haas, president of the State 
chers College at Bloomsburg, Pa., has been 
wointed state superintendent of public instrue- 

Pennsylvania. He succeeds Dr. Lester 
(de, whose term expired on May 29. 

Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, wife of the late 
tor Morrow, of New Jersey, will become 
r president of Smith College upon the re- 
ent after a service of twenty-two years of 
William Allan Neilson on August 31. She 


serve until the special committee of Smith 
: trustees, of which she is a member, finds 


lécessor to Dr. Neilson. 


le Rev. WILLIAM J. Murpny, S.J., assistant 
New 
has been appointed rector of Boston 
lege to sueceed the Rev. William J. McGarry, 
of Theological 
ulies, Which will be issued quarterly for the 


Provineial of the Mngland Jesuit 


nee. 
editor 


has beeome 


bieation of articles in theology. 


Dr. Linton E. Grinter, director of the civil 
eering eurriculum and dean of the Gradu 
Tech 


gv, Chicago, has been appointed vice-presi- 


Division of the Armour Institute of 
the institute. He will eontinue as dean 

le Graduate Division. 

Dr. 


o 


DALE MITCHELL, since 1931 instruetor in 
1 at Bradford Junior College, Massachu- 


} 
} 


‘ts, has been appointed acting president of the 


ition for one year. Dr. Katharine M. 
vorth has been president of the college for 


past twelve years. Although her resignation 


s announced in the spring, she has remained 
the college to supervise a building program, 
tor whieh she had been developing for 


il vears., 


Dr. Frank I. SHEPHERD, dean of Central 


Junior College, El Centro, Calif., has resigned 


after a forty-two vears, 


twenty-three of which have been at the college. 


teaching career of 


Dr. Shepherd lectured in advanced chemistry 
and geology. He is sueceeded by Edwin A. 
Swanson, of the University of Southern Cali 
fornia. 

Dr. T. T. ALLEN, for sixteen years president 
of the East Stroudsburg State Teachers College, 
Pennsylvania, was dismissed by the college trus- 
No announcement of the rea- 
Dr. Daniel W. 


La Rue, who has been a member of the faculty 


tees on August 19. 
sons for the dismissal was made. 


for twenty-eight years and who is now head of 
the department of education, was named acting 
president. Dr. Allen is reported to have made 


a statement in which he said: “It is perfectly 
obvious to all who are even slightly familiar with 
the faets that my dismissal is based entirely upon 
politieal considerations and not upon any real 
evidence of inefficiency.” Dr. A. Lester Crapser, 
who has been head of the department of physical 


Dr: H.. Ax 


Lorenz, a member of the faculty of physical edu 


edueation for fourteen years, and 
cation and coach of football, wrestling and ten 
nis, were also dismissed. 

Dr. WituiaAM H. Martin, professor of plant 
pathology and plant pathologist at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, who has been serving as acting dean and 
director since the death of Dr. J. G. Lipman, has 
been appointed dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture and director of the experiment stations. 

Dr. C. A. McCur, dean and director since 1920 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
University of Delaware, who has been connected 
the 1907, 


George L. Schuster, professor of agronomy and 


with institution since has retired. 


research agronomist, has been appointed director. 
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RayMoND E. Gios, who has been acting dean 
of the Sehool of Administration at 
Miami University for the past two years, has 


Susiness 
been given permanent appointment. Dean Glos 
was in the office of the dean of men at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois before he went to Miami in 
1927. 
poser al 
dean of the School of Fine Arts at Miami Uni- 


versily to 


Dr. Joseph W. Clokey, organist and com- 
Pomona College, has been appointed 
Theodore Kratt, who 


succeed Dean 


goes to the University of Oregon. 

Av Boston College, the Rev. Joseph R. Hur- 
ley, S.J., has been elected administrator; the Rev. 
Thomas F., 
the Rev. John P. Foley, 8.J., dean of freshmen; 
the Rev. George A. Morgan, 8S.J., dean of the 


evening school, and the Rev. George A King, 


Jarrett, S.J., assistant administrator; 


assistant dean of the School of Business Admin- 
Rev. 


Joseph P. Fox has been appointed professor of 


istration. As already announced, the 


edueation. 


Proressor J, R. Dery, head of the depart- 
ment of English at the Iowa State College, has 
been appointed professor of nineteenth century 


literature at the Ohio State University. 


WitttAM R. Crowtey has been appointed by 
Mayor La Guardia a member of the New York 
City Board of Education to fill the place left 
vacant by the expiration of the term of Colonel 
Walter Jeffreys Carlin, of Brooklyn. Sinee 1911 
until reeently Mr. Crowley was associated with 
the Longmans, Green and Company, serving as 
of the division. 
He is a trustee of the Brooklyn Publie Library, 
a former president of the Brooklyn Alumni So- 


general manager educational 


ciety and was at one time head of the Eastern 
Association of Intereollegiate Football Officials. 


OwEN R. LoveJoy, social agency associate of 
the National 
pleted his assignments on community organiza- 
tions and left the staff at the end of July. He 
had been with the commission more than three 
Paul T. David, secretary of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Edueation, joined 


Youth Administration, has eom- 


years. 


the staff on July 1, as special assistant to the 
director. 

SPENCER PHILLIPS, who has been executive 
secretary of the Louisiana Teachers Association 
since January, 1937, has become a member of 
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H. W. W; 


for twenty-two years superintendent of ( 


the Louisiana Tax Commission. 


houla parish schools, has been elected by the 
executive council of the Teachers’ Asso 
to sueceed Mr. Phillips. 

Mrami University has conferred the ho: 
degree of doctor of laws on Dr. Frank P. Grayes 
who was the speaker at the summer comn 
ment on July 21. Honorary degrees at the Jun 
commencement included the degree of docto: 
laws on Charles P. Taft and his brother, Se: 
Robert A. Taft, of Cineinnati, and on I] 
Stonier, educational director of the Ameri 
Bankers Association. The degree of docto: 
divinity was conferred on the Rev. Robert Cun- 
mins, general superintendent of the Universalist 
Church in America. 

Dr. JAMES ALAN MONTGOMERY, who is reti) 
ing after thirty years service as professor 
Hebrew at the University of Pennsylvania, 1 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor of letters 
at the one hundred and ninety-second commence- 
ment exercises of Princeton University. Frank 
P. R. Van Syckel, head master of Columbus 
Academy, received the honorary degree 
master of arts. 


} 


THE degree of doctor of pedagogy has beer 
conferred by Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
on Arthur Deamer, for the past eighteen years 
superintendent of schools in Cedar Rapids. 

AT the of the Americar 
Teachers’ Association, representing 40,000 Negro 
school teachers in twenty-four states, officers 


recent convention 





were reelected as follows: President, Dr. Car- 
rington L. Davis, of Baltimore, Md.; Vice-presi- 
dent, Mary L. Williams, of Charleston, W. Va.; 
Executive Secretary, William W. Sanders, als 
of Charleston. 

Dr. LAIGNEL-LAVASTINE, professor of the lus- 
tory of medicine at the University of Paris, ha: 
been elected president of the Internationa! So- 
ciety of the History of Medicine. 


Proressor Luicgo D’AmarTo, director of the 


Medical Clinie of the University of Naples, has 
been made a senator of Italy. 

Dr. Asram R. Brupacuer, for twenty-tive 
years president of the New York State College 
for Teachers at Albany, died on August 25 at 
the age of sixty-nine years. 











re 
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De. H. H. Harrineton, formerly president 
e Avricultural and Mechanical College of 
is, died on August 16. He was seventy- 


\ ears old. 


Dr. Davin M. Epwarps, president of Friends 
sity, Wichita, Kansas, was fatally injured 
sutomobile accident on August 9. He was 
ven years old. 

x. Henry L. Taytor, from 1904 to 192: 
in the examination division of the New 

York State Department of Education and for- 
superintendent of schools of Canandaigua, 


\. Y., died on August 19. He was eighty-four 


rs old. 


Tue Rev. Morner Mary Ienativs, for fifteen 
president of Rosemont College, Pennsy! 
died suddenly on July 30 on board the 


\. 8S. Laconia returning from Europe. 


Canon WiturAM EMERY BARNES, emeritus 
fessor of divinity at the University of Cam- 
dge, England, died on August 18 at the age 
ehty years. Dr. Barnes had been Hulsean 
ssor of divinity at Cambridge from 1901 
1934 and dean of Peterhouse from 1920 to 


Dr. Ropert A. MILLIKAN, chairman of the 
executive council of the California Institute of 
fechnology at Pasadena, accompanied by Dr. H. 
Victor Neher and Dr. W. H. Pickering, sailed 

r Australia on August 16. They will engage 

eosmie ray research in Australia, Tasmania, 

e East Indies, India and Egypt, returning in 
February, 1940. 


Dr. Forest L. Knapp, who has been elected 
iate secretary of the World’s Sunday School 
\ssociation by the North American Administra- 
Committee, will move to New York City 

early in September. 


yr. NicHoLaAS Murray Butwer, president of 
‘columbia University, will give on September 3 
s thirteenth annual address before the Paris 
Art Museum at Southampton, Long Island. 
The title of his address will be “Toward a Fed- 
eral World.” 


( 


Dr. THomas P, ABERNETHY, Richmond alumni 


professor of history at the University of Vir- 
sinia, and Douglas Southall Freeman, editor of 
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The News Leader, Richmond, Va., will give the 
Walter Lynwood Fleming lectures at the Louisi 
ana State University in 1940 and 1941, respee 
tively. The Fleming Leeture Foundation was 
inauguraied in 1936 in honor of the late Dr. 
Fleming, professor of history at the university 
from 1907 to 1917 and author of a history of the 
university. The series of leetures to be given 
by Dr. Abernethy are entitled “The Land and the 
People of the Southern Frontier, 1720-1820.” 

THE national fraternity of Beta Theta Pi re- 
cently held its centenary convention on the cam- 
pus of Miami University, where it was founded 
on August 8, 1839. The program coneluded with 
the centenary exercises on August 8, 1939, at 
which time the memorial peal of bells presented 
by the fraternity was dedicated and heard for 
the first time. Beta Theta Pi, the first Greek 
letter fraternity founded west of the Alleghenies, 
is the oldest of the “Miami Triad,” which also 
includes Phi Delta Theta (1848) and Sigma Chi 
(1855). 

AccorpinG to California Schools, two institu- 
tions of higher learning and five high-school sys- 
tems in California have accepted the invitation 
of the Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education to join with it 
in a cooperative study of the preparation of 
teachers and of their continuing education while 
in service. Stanford University, Claremont Col- 
leges and the school systems of Los Angeles 
County and City, Pasadena, Burbank and Santa 
Monica will take part in the study. The commis- 
sion will provide the groups participating with 
consultant and other services. Opportunities 
will also be provided for staff members to col- 
laborate in the study of child development and 
teacher personnel at a center to be established 
hy the commission next fall at the University of 
Chicago. 

UNpER the will of John Wells Morse, the sum 
of $200,000 is bequeathed to Harvard College; 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology will 
receive $50,000; Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn., $20,000, and the Utica Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute, Miss., $10,000. 

AN anonymous gift of $135,000 to Cornell 
University has been announced. The income 
from $60,000 of this sum is to be used for eur- 
rent expenses and from the balance for inereas- 
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ing the salaries of the faculty in the College of 


Engineering. 


A GRANT of $20,000 has been made to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania from the Carnegie Cor 
poration to finanee a study ot library resourees 
in the Philadelphia area, and the development 


of a plan to coordinate them through a com- 


munity bibhographie and research center. 


THE Will Rogers Memorial Scholarship Fund 


of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
the University of Oklahoma and the University 
of Texas will aid handieapped students during 
1939-40 to complete their college edueations. 
More than $300,000 has been made available by 
the Will Memorial 


ganized group of American 


Rogers Commission, an or- 


citizens who have 
aceepted contributions from persons in all walks 
Culbert 
L. Olson, governor of California and chairman 
of the Board of Regents of the State University, 
has aecepted a check for $125,000 for the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles from Jesse 
Ht. Jones, chairman of the Will Rogers Me- 
morial Commission. Another eheck for $125,000 
riven to offielals at the University of 
a $60,000 cheek to officials at the 


of life to ereate a memorial to Rogers. 


W il] be 
Oklahoma and 


University of Texas. 


A Group of twenty-eight professors and stu- 
dents of Polish universities have arrived in this 


country to visit some of the principal cities. 


They are particularly interested in’ studying 


American municipal rovernment. 


AN exhibition of Soviet edueation will be held 
in the University of London from September 9 
to 28. The exhibition, which is under the aus- 
pices of the Society for Cultural Relations with 
the U.S.S.R., is being organized by a special 
committee on which most of the leading teachers’ 
organizations are represented. It will cover all 
phases of education from the nursery school to 


the university and technical institute. 


AccoRDING to a United Press dispatch the late 
President German Busch on August 6 decreed 
military training for the youth of Bolivia as a 
preparedness measure. Under the terms of the 
deeree both boys and girls between the ages of 
15 and 20 may be called for training. 

A COMMITTEE has been set up at Geneva under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Bruce, High Commis- 
sioner for Australia in London, to study the 
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possibilities ot extending the technical organiz 
tions of the League of Nations to inelude the 
work being done in non-member states. It js 
hoped to coordinate the work of the League and 
of these states in social questions, edueat 
public health, medical research, economics 
finance. 


THE tederal couneil of Switzerland, aecordin: 
to the Journal of the American Medical Ass 
to cooperate in the foundation of an inten 
tional sanatorium which will be built and org 


ized in Leysin for teachers and students 


universities. There is already at Leysin a sa 
torium of the type, which has fifty beds and 
which more than 700 persons from forty-t 
states, who are either teachers or students, hay 
The 


torium will have 200 beds. 


international 
The federal ¢} 


ber of Switzerland made an allowance of 500,000 


been cared for. new 


Swiss franes. The municipality of Leysin « 


nated the grounds. The International League ot 


the Red Cross and other organizations have mad 


donations. 


Nature says that in recent years a corporate 
university spirit has made itself increasingly felt 


Its growth has been stimulated by 


in London. 
the erection of the imposing block of centra 
buildings in Bloomsbury and the grouping ther 
in association with them of several important 
schools and institutes. It will receive a further 
impulse from the opening of the new Students’ 
Union. The union has already proved its value 
as a center of student life, and Lord Nuffield’s 
gift last year of £50,000, added to a grant 
£25,000 from the National Fitness Counce: 
one of £35,000 from the University Grants Com- 
mittee, has enabled the court to proceed to thi 
construction and equipment on a generous scal 
of a permanent home. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times writes: 
“A scheme which has been in preparation tor 
some time past for creating a political training 
Italian Fascists, 


will subsequently become officers of the Fascist 


school for picked young who 


militia or hold key-positions in the party orga! 
zation, has now been put into execution. T 
school, which is to be known as the Center tor 
Political Preparation, will open at the end ot 
October in the Foro Mussolini on the outskirts 


x 


of Rome, where there already exists an academy 
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preparing instructors for the youth forma- 


the party. The course will last two 


fa 
ns ol 


ars. Candidates must have done their military 


put 
ld 


rs Old. 


must not be more than twenty-eight 


ervice, 


The qualifications demanded are such 
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as to ensure their being the élite of the vouth of 
Bur- 
saries will be provided for suitable candidates 
afford to attend the 


the party, both mentally and physiecaliy. 


who could not otherwise 


school.” 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE INDEPENDENT COLLEGE 
CHALLENGED 

RaLPpH CooPpeR HutTcHIson’s article, “Faseism 
nd Higher Edueation,” appearing in the June 
ssue of The Atlantic, raises three questions in 
the mind of one who is concerned with American 
higher education and particularly of one who is 
lly interested in the future of the indepen- 

nt college. The article stresses the danger that 
ngs from the expansion of state control of 
rher education and that seriously threatens the 
The 
uthor of the article maintains that the state is 


existence of the private institution. 
ploying three methods of competition that may 
mean the gradual decline of the private college, 
just as participation in secondary edueation by 
state resulted in the decline of the American 
lemy. 
the 
‘ticle, that are employed by the state are as 


lhe three methods, as enumerated in 

lows: offering free educational opportunities 

those who are eapable of paying for them, 
transtorming normal schools into four-year lib- 
eral arts colleges and inereasing the number of 

mor colleges. Edueational trends seem to sub- 
stantiate Mr. Hutchison’s point of view; and if 
lis assumptions are true, then it is imperative 
that the private college faces very frankly three 
fundamental questions. 


college outlived its usefulness? 


First, has the private 
Second, is the 
private college largely responsible for the danger 
t besets it? Third, if it has not outlived its 
isetulness, how can it effectively meet the possi- 
bility of becoming extinet in the future system 
American education ? 
Has the private college outlived its usefulness? 
As long as it ean perform functions that are 
prohibitive to the state institution, it will remain 
sa very vital and a very necessary part of the 
American edueational system. A survey of the 
vsent educational organization reveals the ex- 
‘tenee of such functions. The independent col- 
lege is the only institution that can keep intact 








the foundation of all real and true learning, 


namely, academic freedom. If the private col 
lege gives way before the expansion of state- 
the 
will gradually lose the right to give expression 


controlled schools, then individual teacher 
to the truth as it has come to him through honest 
investigation. On the other hand, if the private 
college is determined to exist for the eause of 
academie freedom, then this freedom is assured 
both to the teacher in the private college and to 
the teacher in the state institution. No state 
college or university will dare to violate this 


right of every real teacher as long as the inde- 


pendent college exists to guard this saered 
heritage. Thus, the private college may be con- 


sidered to be the guardian of academic freedom. 

In the seeond place, only the independent 
college is absolutely free to determine the char 
It has the lberty to 


select the content of its curricula and to earry on 


acter of higher education. 


experimental work that is denied the tax-sup- 
ported school. Beeause of its source of income, 
the publie university can not always take the 
initiative in needed changes in the field of higher 
edueation. An immediate need of American edu- 
cation is an improvement in the curricula and 
methods of the colleges. This change can be 
brought about by a group of privately controlled 
colleges with the vision and the courage to do 
the thing that St. John’s College at Annapolis is 
doing. 

Is the private college largely responsible for 
institutions 


When 


rendering 


the danger that besets it? Social 
exist just as long as they serve society. 
feel that an 
necessary service, they refuse to give it any kind 


men institution is not 


of support. If the private college faces the 
danger of becoming extinet, then it has not fully 
realized its own usefulness; and it has not made 
The colonial 


college sprang into being from a social need; a 


society conscious of that usefulness. 


need that existed until the development of the 


state university. With the expansion of state 
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control of higher education, the private college 
continued to had in the past, 
giving too little consideration to this new educa- 


function as it 
tional development. Perhaps the present danger 
that threatens it is the direet result of its being 
satisfied to continue to funetion as a colonial 
college and not the desire of the state to gradually 
control all edueation, as Mr. Hutchison implies 
in his article. At least the private college has 
not clearly differentiated its function from that 
of the state university. This differentiation is 
absolutely necessary if it is to demand respect 
and allegiance in the future scheme of American 
education. To this extent is it responsible for 
the fate that Mr. Hutchison says is possible. 

How can the private college meet the danger 
that confronts it? Mr. Hutchison has issued a 
warning, but he has failed to suggest a plan of 
attack. What must be the nature of any plan 
that the independent college may adopt? In the 
first place, the private college must fully realize 
the danger that confronts it. Perhaps the objec- 
tive of Mr. Hutchison’s article is to arouse the 
college from the apparent indifference into which 
it seems to have fallen. In the second place, it 
must courageously evaluate its present objectives 
in the light of recent educational trends and in 
the light of modern social needs. It must take 
as its specific functions those things that can not 
be assumed by the state-controlled college. It 
must emphasize to such an extent those specific 
funetions that society will become conscious of 
the fact that only the private college can perform 
those functions and that the private college is 
necessary to the social well-being of the group. 
When the independent college has the courage to 
do these things, then it will not need to fear the 
danger that now threatens its existence; and it 
will begin to serve society in a way that no state- 
controlled college can. 

Such a plan requires courage to break with the 
current methods of American higher education. 
It requires the daring manifested by St. John’s 
College in its new and revolutionary program. 
St. John’s College has begun a reform that bids 
fair to be an educational renaissance in higher 
education, but it needs the inspiration and ¢o- 
operation of other institutions if any permanent 
and worth-while reform in American college edu- 
cation is to be assured. Will the private college 
accept the challenge? Tro arp SHERMAN 
HARVARD SCHOOL, 

NorTH HoLLYwoop, CALIF. 
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STATE EDUCATION AND BUREAU- 
CRACY 

PRESIDENT RatPpH C. HUTCHISON, writing 
the June Atlantic, sees danger of bureaucracy 
and fascism in our inereasing expenditure o{ Baie 
money for higher education. He fears that some 
Huey Long may take over the state schoo! 
use them for the destruction of freedom. Is | 
fear shared by the faculties of these scl 
Are the privately endowed colleges the pecu 
appointed guardians of freedom in the U; 
States? 
not come from the possibility of the wi 


It there are dangers of fascism, do ¢! 


/ 


denying educational opportunities to the mas 
For if we are sincere in professing democracy, 
we should want higher education brought within 
the reach of all who can profit by it. A demo 
racy needs to educate its people not to vote away 
their freedom for material security. Thus the 
state has interests in publie education. The very 
fact that all the people are concerned in their 
institutions is a safeguard against despotism, and 
our long experience with democracy should teach 
us that state universities do not yield easily 
political control. Political control in America 
means control in the interests of all the people, 
through boards of regents appointed by the gov 
ernor and thus responsible to the voters. 
Consider the need of the state for rura! teach 
ers. In years past the private colleges have 
given little attention to training teachers for th 
rural communities. This thankless task has been 
undertaken by the teachers’ colleges at publi 
expense. Surely it is better to have partially 
educated teachers for rural schools than teachers 


And because the teach- 


with no education at all. 
ers’ colleges have served the needs of the state, 
the people have been willing to pay to support 
them. Finding that state universities have served 
their needs in many other ways, the people have 
also been willing to maintain them. Clearly, th 
American people want education for the day-to- 
day business of getting the job done, and thiey 
are paying millions of dollars for it. 
Undoubtedly we have gone too far toward pr 


paring people for all the professions and trades 


the occupations? Our state colleges have becom 
a eross section of the society that supports them, 
with little more unity than that society has 
John Dewey, realizing our need for a princip!' 
to coordinate our multifarious educational actiy- 


ity, has wisely suggested democracy as the tram 


. 
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ference. The goal of democracy in eduea- 
the sharing of whatever values we have 
We still need the values, 


sure. We still need an abstract conception 


the people. 


istice, for example—every man doing the 
for which he is best fitted—but our ideal 
ust be sought within the political frame- 
democracy, to which we are committed, 
tter or worse. 
can we reconcile democracy with eduea- 
President Robert M. Huteh- 


ting of the need for federal aid, has shown 


nequality ? 


what we mean by backward states in edu- 
Also 
lent Frank P. Graham in a radio forum 
ed out that the South, for example, with 28 


lliteraey is not loeal in its effect. 


cent. of the population, has 9 per cent. of 
neome, pays the lowest wages, has the high- 
teracy, and has the fewest students of any 


ot the country. With its stream of wealth 


nstantly flowing away from the South, it can 
ver give its rural areas educational opportuni- 


few 


omparable to those in the wealthier sections 
College 
have a right to ask why there are so 
If education 
piles up privilege it becomes an agency 


s the Federal Government steps in. 


creat universities in the South. 


rking against democracy. 


“ 


\Who is to speak for the many who would 


received no higher education had it not 
publie expense? Do not think that the 


ble students get to college anyhow. Each 


ar there is an appalling waste of talent, as 


school superintendent can testify. President 


mes B. Conant of Harvard is a true democrat 


means nothing. 





the people who ereated them. 


i he advocates scholarships for the poor but 
thy students who are not going to college. 
lent Hutchison does not like the trend from 
‘te academies to publie high schools, but 
versal edueation is only following in the steps 
versal suffrage. Normal schools and junior 
eges, of course, can not become first-class 
ral arts colleges at once, but their standards 
sing rapidly, and they are serving the needs 
If democracy 
mean that the people may tax themselves 
rain teachers for the lower levels of learning, 
A person close to the rural 
‘ion knows how hard it is to keep some Susie 


ies Irom being employed as a teacher by the 


joard regardless of her qualifications. Only 
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when normal training is brought within reason- 
able reach of all, can the state make requirements 
of certification and begin the long slow process 
of raising educational standards. 

If edueation is to safeguard democracy, it 
must start at the grass roots. Democracy and 
edueation must adjust themselves to each other. 
The wisdom of the ages must be brought into 
interaetion with all the varied communities of 
our eountry. If 80 per cent. of the graduates 
of a certain junior college do not go on to col- 
lege, let us give them the best kind of terminal 
edueation for life in the community where they 
will reside. And their duties as voting members 
of our democracy must be among our first con- 
siderations, if property and law and order are 
to be safe. The only safeguard against despot- 
ism which we believe in in this country is gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for the 
people. And our education must be designed to 
support and articulate perfectly with that kind 
of government. If this were clearly understood, 
there would be little fear of fascism growing 
through state support of higher education. Only 
when there is evidence that our state schools are 
not as free as the private schools will there be 
cause for alarm. But at present, state education 
is the very pillar of our democracy, for it enables 
all the people to share in their government in an 
enlightened way. 

J: GORDON EAKER 

KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

PITTSBURG 


SHALL HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF? 

I Finp that I was in error in stating, in my 
article “Shall History Repeat Itself? (ScHoou 
AND Society, August 12, 1939), that certain 
resolutions were passed by the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of German at the annual 
meeting of that association last December.' As 
a matter of fact, I am informed that the resolu 
tions referred to were proposed by the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions but defeated by the members 
present by a vote of 62 to 28. There seems to be 
reason to believe, however, that the unfavorable 
vote was caused, in part at least, by the oppo- 
sition of members who, although in sympathy 

1The same error also appears in an article of 
mine published in the Middlebury College News 
Letter for June, 1939, entitled ‘‘ Language—Not 
Polities.’’ I hope this correction will also reach 
readers of the earlier paper. 
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with the spirit of the resolutions, did not  be- 
lieve that the association should take any posi- 


tion even remotely suggestive of international 


this is true, the attitude of these 


that 


polities. 1 


members to extent supports, rather than 


weakens, 
paper. | 


the point of view expressed in my 


understand that the Executive Coun- 
cil of the association subsequently authorized a 
poll of the membership on various points in 
volved in the resolutions and that the results of 


this poll, together with a statement by the ecoun- 
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ceil, will probably appear shortly in the Germa 
Quarterly. 
belief that my colleagues in the German area 0; 


In any event, I am still firmly of ¢! 


the modern foreign language field, in the gen 
majority, hold opinions similar to those I hay 
expressed regarding the undesirable cont ust 
of foreign language study with foreign politic. 
international or domestie. 

HENRY GRATTAN Doyit 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


QUOTATIONS 


SCIENCE, EDUCATION AND 
DEMOCRACY 


SCIENCE, education and democracy are the 


great enterprises of the modern world. 


three 


The adequaey of much of our mathematieal 
teaching is illustrated by the high-school boy’s 
answer to the question, “What follows when the 
three sides of a triangle are equal?”, this being 
“The 


that may be, science, edueation and democraey 


other side will be equal too.” However 
are the essential sides of the triangular base on 
which rests the pyramid of the civilization that 
we have, on whieh will stand even more solidly 


The foun- 


downward as far as we 


the better civilization that is to be. 


dations we ean follow 


may faney—to prehistorie and prehuman times, 
to metazoa and protozoa which learn by experi- 
enee and have a certain equality of opportunity. 
In the long course of evolution, science and edu- 
eation always have been interrelated. Aecumu- 
lated and transmitted knowledge has been the 
basis of edueation, and in turn edueation has 
made possible the accumulation and transmis- 
Thus have come language 


sion of knowledge. 


and writing, the alphabet and printing, tools 
and machines, fire, shelter and clothing, the eul- 
tivation of plants and animals, fine arts and re- 
ligions, sciences and their applications, eodes of 
conduct and methods to enforee them. 

During the historic period there has been a 


eonfliet between science and edueation, on the 


one side, and democracy, on the other. Among 


the lower animals and to a certain extent in 


savage tribes, there exists a kind of democracy 
and equality of opportunity. Each individual 
faces the world with the endowment received at 


birth, not greatly helped by the position of his 


family or his group. But when knowledge and 
education beeame so complieated that they cou\ 
not be shared equally by all, when wants 
creased to the extent that some had to be « 
prived in order that others might be gratified, 
when there was competition for property 
wealth, then society was thrown into a patri 
chal or feudal or despotie or oligarehie systen 
The 
vide adequately for all; the stronger seized 


material resources did not suffice to pr 


them, and the many were compelled to toil 
ignoranee and poverty in order that the 
knowledge, leisure and luxu 


might enjoy 


Unto those who had was given and from thos 
had not taken that 


The system of individual, family, class. 


who was even whieh 
had. 
race and sex privilege gained the saddle a 
still rides us all. 

The dominanee of privilege was_ perhaps 
necessary stage in social development. It 
be that power and wealth concentrated in in 
viduals, citizens and slaves, an aristocracy ex 
ploiting serfs, dependent women, subject races, 
were required to save the primitive state t1 
submergence under savagery and barbarism, 1 
develop its institutions, to promote science ani 
the arts, to set standards of conduct. Plato p: 
vided slaves for his republic; the New Testamen' 
accepted Caesar, slavery and the subjugation 

When the 

sufficient to provide adequately for only a par 
of its members, universal education and equalit 
of opportunity could not exist. The masses wer 
compelled to work incessantly for the bare neces 
sities of life, in order that there might be classe 


yrts 


women. resources of society wer 


in a position to advance science and the 
When the death 


was twenty 


average age at 
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the raee could only be eontinued if wo- 
spent their lives in bearing, rearing and 
hurving their children. 
R it science With its applications has recreated 
iid. Within a century, or at most two 
‘uries, it has quadrupled the efficiency otf 
thor and doubled the length of life. Steam and 
cirieity enable one man to do what formerly 
red a hundred. A needle or a lucifer mateh 
worth a thousand times what it eosts. The 
which I send and receive daily at an ex 
pense of two or three dollars would cost hun- 
thousands of dollars if each piece were 
red separately without modern methods of 
~portation. It would take all the time of all 
» people in the United States to write part of 
they now print. In the western world 
s no longer a faetor. Cholera, small- 
x and the plague have deereased their toll to 


s than one per cent. of what they once claimed. 
mortality has been reduced from forty 
in a hundred. The average life of a 


ifter the birth of her last child is per- 

ree times what it was. 
lhe economy of labor and of life whieh the 
ications of seience have wrought has abol- 
hed the need of productive toil by children 


and has made possible their universal education. 
The wealth of society is now sufficient to sup 
port adequately every child, to give it the edu 
cation that opens the gateway to the career for 
Which it is fit, to provide equality of opportu 
nity and a true social demoeraey. At the same 
time this edueation, whieh ean be eontinued 
through life, for not more than four hours a 
day of routine labor by each adult would suftice 
to provide its necessities, gives the basis for a 
stable and complete political demoeraecy. The 
exploitation of children, sex slavery, industrial 
servitude, kleptocratie classes, have beeome wan 
ton and intolerable. It is also true that in addi 
tion to its eeonomie eontrol, science has been a 
dominant faetor in education and in life. It not 
only makes the education of all possible, but its 
subject matter and especially its methods supply 
the best material for edueation. It gives us 
leisure and at the same time means to use leisure 
worthily. It has lessened ignorance, supersti 
tion and unreason; it has taught us to tell the 
truth as we see it, and in increasing measure to 
see the truth as it is—J. McKeen Cattell in an 
address before the Section of Education of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 


Science, December 31, 1913. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


EDUCATION IN INDIA 
Nome Aspects of Indian Education Past and 
Present. By Sir Purp Hartoc. University 
London Institute of Edueation, Studies and 

Reports No. VII. Oxford University Press, 

1939. 3/6. 

THERE is a disposition among American edu- 
cators to dismiss educational systems by a slogan. 
Education in India is invariably eriticized as 
dominated in the interests of British Imperial- 

It does not oceur to such erities to ask 
hether education under British rule in India 
vas any worse than the education which the 
rulers provided for their own fellow-citizens at 
home during the greater part of the nineteenth 
century. Indeed, it may well be asked whether 
the Indians, if left to themselves, could have pro- 
ided a better system of education in the light 

the educational theory and psychology of the 
ast century. Another question which critics 


well ask themselves is whether the United 
Q4 


ites, even though animated by a desire to give 


their new dependencies the best that the country 
could offer, was any more successful in the 
Philippines and Puerto Rico at the beginning of 
the present century. It has always been char- 
acteristic of the dominant powers to seek through 
edueation to assimilate dependent peoples to 
themselves; adaptation to local environments 
and eulture represents a very recent change in 
theory. 

Sir Philip Hartog, who can speak with author 
ity on edueation in India after his services to 
the cause of Indian education as a former vice 
chancellor of the University of Dacea and chair 
man of the Auxiliary Committee on Education 
of the Indian Statutory Commission (the Hartog 
Committee), has made a brilliant and scholarly 
contribution to our knowledge of the history and 
the current problems of education in India. He 
disposes of the charge that there was a deliberate 
attempt under British rule to develop a slave 
mentality. In three lectures he has been able 
to direet attention to the conflict of cultures in 
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India, the early clash between the Orientalists note of hope and promise, is a genuine cont 
and Anglicists, the opposition between the “filtra- tion to those to whom the educational destinies 
tion” theory, which hoped for the dissemination of the country are now entrusted. Whether the 
Wardha scheme, to which Sir Philip makes 


of edueation from the top downwards, and the 
brief reference, is the way out remains to |, 


view that edueation must begin with the masses, 





the controversy between the advocates of the use seen; the idea of the “school of production” js 
not new to those familiar with the educat 

theories of Karl Marx, the plans of the Paris 
Commune in the seventies and some experi 


in the German Republic; the proposal to sup 


of the vernaculars and “the spontaneous and 





voluntary” demands on the part of Indians them- 
selves for English schools, and, finally, the warp- 


ing of secondary edueation by the pressure of 
the matriculation examination or port the schools by the sale of their produets 


and toward 
while not new (it has been tried in trade sehools 


secondary edueation for status. 

In presenting the weaknesses of Indian edu- and prisons), is interesting, if it will work. For 
cation Sir Philip, as a wise educational states- the educational leaders of India, however, it 
man, does not do so in a eritieal spirit but with would be well to understand, as these lectures 
a desire to indicate the many reforms that are point out, that the failures of British educat 
still needed. This is by no means an easy task were not due to lack of good-will but to th: 
opposition of the middle classes to tolerate taxa 


in a country where there is a range of culture 
tion for edueation, and, in my own opinion, 


from the primitive to scholarship and research 
which have already been distinguished by the the educational theories which prevail 
award of the Nobel Prize. The picture so pre- England throughout the nineteenth century. It 
sented is full of hope; it recognizes that “a new is for this reason that students of Indian edu 
of eation must be under a debt of gratitude to Si 
Philip Hartog for spiking the tradition 


spirit is springing up in India among men 
real capacity who are now teachers in the 
stronger Indian universities, many of them _ has prevailed that a wide-spread system of 

trained in this country, a ferment which will, I. digenous schools” was destroyed with the coming 
believe, leaven the whole.” The edueational sys- of British rule. The Memoranda in which Sir 


f India still falls behind others, “and yet Philip Hartog discusses this issue are m 


tem ¢ 
in every part there are features whose excellence analyses of the evidence on the subject. 
gives us real hope, since they suggest that the The Studies and Reports of the Instit 
imperfections are due to historie and not to Education of the University of London, ot 
inherent, or at any rate not to insuperable, thirteen have now appeared, are not as 
obstacles.” known in this country as they should be; 1! 

In view of the enactment of the Government are important contributions to our knowledg: 
of India Act, 1935, and the coming into foree of | education in different parts of the world. 


provineial autonomy in April, 1937, Sir Philip’s I. L. Kanve 
4 2 - Lie Eh 

broad survey of the main developments of eduea- TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

tion in British India, ending as it does on a CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


COLLEGE GEOGRAPHY IS FETTERED At the first meeting of the laboratory sections 
THE average student entering the general geog- _ this state-name test was given to 317 College 0 
raphy course at Syracuse University ean not lo- Business Administration students. The averag' 
cate one third of the states of the United States. number of states identified by these students wa 
There were three students in a elass of 317 who 
did not reeognize a single state when a map of the 





States,’’ Proc. Penn. Acad. Sci., Vol. IX, p. 12 
iF . , , 1935, raises ‘‘the question whether there is 
United States was given to them, and only 18 of | some fundamental ‘ae in the way pol 
the 317 were able to identify all 48. No state geography is taught in our schools.’’ The a 
was named eorreetly by all students.! conclude that the results at Syracuse Univ 
Ai substantiate this question. They hope to re] 
1 Lawrence Whitford, in ‘‘Our Least Known _ this state-name test from time to time. 
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66 per cent.), but the results of individual 
varied widely. Six of the 21 laboratory 
averaged under 30, and single sections 

i from 18 to 36.6. It is perhaps significant 

the five seetions which took the test in a 
rge enough to allow double spacing of the 

ts had the lowest average, 26.7, five states 
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from New York, Pennsylvania and Maine, were 
known by less than 80 per cent. of the students. 
There were 17 states better known than Massa- 
chusetts, and 19 above New Jersey and Rhode 
Island. 


shire were still lower on the list, grouped in the 


Connecticut, Vermont and New Hamp- 


60 per cent. class with West Virginia, Missis 


n the class average. sippi, Alabama, New Mexico and Idaho. 


New York 


the students, was 


No state had a perfect reeord. 


244 of 


The most striking concentration of informa 


the home of tion: appeared in identifying the peripheral 
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n to eight of the 317, five of them per- states. Only nine of the 32 states which toueh 


the Florida 
a, ineorreet on three and seven maps, 


residents of state. and the boundaries of the nation were known by less 


rl than the average 66 per cent., and of these only 
vely, stood ahead of 


the state in which Arizona was recognized by less than half. 


> e is located, and Texas was wrong only Any attempt to explain this distribution of 
times more than New York. The least correct answers must include several factors. 
states proved to be in the “Mississippi The practice of guessing at combinations of states 

ion” (Fig. 1), Arkansas, Missouri and which were known by name but not by shape 

Ten states were identified by less than caused many errors. Such transposition was 

e students. common between Illinois and Indiana, Minne 

Fig. 1 shows the results of this test graphically, sota, Wisconsin and Michigan, Arizona and New 


Nebraska, New 


Second, it was notice 


lable I summarizes these results. Mexico, Wyoming and and 


Hampshire and Vermont. 


e distribution of correct answers proved to 
able that states which have an unusual shape or 


The eastern states, aside 


lv unexpected. 
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rABLE I 
7 STATE-NAME TE 
IVERSITY, SEPTEMBER 


STS GIVEN AT SYRACUSE 


1938 


Per cent. 
correct 


Correct 


answers 


99 


Nort 
\ 


JeJJ=I=) C000 
ehork: fe he M8 hoon 


irginia 
Creorgia 
Massachusetts 
Nevada ° 
New Jersey 
Rhode Island 
Louisiana 
Montana 
Connecticut 
New Mexico 
Vermont 
West Virginia ° 
New Ilampshire 
Alabama 
Idaho 
Mississippi 
Michigan 
Illinoi 
Maryland 

ta 


Wyoming 
Colorado 
Wisconsin 
Nebraska 
Missouri 
lowa 
Arkansas 


are particularly large, such as Florida, Califor- 
nia, Texas, Kentucky and Tennessee, fared well 
examination. 
like 
It is believed that in addition to unusual shape 


in the Michigan, however, shaped 


strikingly a mitten, was well down the list. 
or size, the publicity enjoyed by Florida, Cali- 


and Texas as winter 


had a 


these three states. 


fornia resorts, ete., may 


have bearing in the correct selection of 
Other explanations, such as 
controversy over governmental activities in the 
Tennessee valley, the Dust Bowl and the Ohio 
River valley; lack of practice in place geography 
in preparatory schools; or an utter lack of sense 
of direction and loeation on maps in general 
would have to be considered in a minute analysis 
of the 

Several new states were added to the nation. 


Cities such as Omaha, Seattle, New Orleans and 


results of the test. 
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The United States 
New England became a single 
The Distriet of 


were often named. 


Chicago achieved statehood. 
annexed Mexico. 
Columbia 
Michigan 


became “Misican’”’ and Wyoming was converted 


gubernatorial unit. 


and Long Island 


to the truly feminine “Woman.” 

This test has been eriticized as being too nar- 
row to present the true situation. Yet a three- 
year average of the same test, based on nearly 
1,000 maps, is 31.5 (65.8 per cent.) states iden- 
tified correctly. In addition the authors gave 
thirty place-name tests to the 1938-1939 class, 
These tests covered locations on a world seale, a 
continental scale and a_ sub-continental seale. 
The average grade was approximately 75 per 
cent., and was maintained at that level by virtue 
of extra instructional periods, during which only 
place geography was taught. 

If geography is to fill a significant place in 
the university curricula it must be freed from 
the burden of teaching such an elementary phase 
of the diseipline. It is impossible to create geo- 
graphie understanding in the minds of students 
unless they have some concept of space relation- 
ships, and this must be based on a thorough 
knowledge of the political map. A state-name 
test given to a group of fifth-grade pupils showed 
by its average of 46 correct identifications that 
the basie names and locations are being taught in 
the lower grades. Between this point and college 
entrance the social science program is allowing 
students to forget fundamental geographic infor- 
mation. 

Eric H. Face 
JosEPH A. RUSSELL 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
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